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FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CHURCHES, ETC. 


We realize that the installation of motion picture 
equipment requires long and serious consideration 
and are therefore pleased to receive inquiries and 
supply answers with the full understanding that in 
many instances decisions cannot be quickly made. 
Our wide experience also enables us to understand 
the needs of Schools, Colleges, Churches, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Private and Public Institutions, etc., and 
where there is no technical adviser to guide in the 
selection of equipment, the complete line of 35 mm. 
Simplex Projectors we manufacture places us in a 
position to impartially advise regarding the kind of 
equipment best suited to meet the specific require- 
ments of any proposed installation. 
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CSuireprlex: PROJECTORS 


In addition to basic mechanical 
excellence, Simplex Projectors have 
many exclusive patented features 
which secure ease and safety in 
operation and reduce maintenance 
cost. Supplementing the many de- 
sirable features of Simplex Projectors 
is our wide sales and service organ- 
ization. Our representatives are also 
able to help users of Simplex Projec- 
tors by solving their technical prob- 
lems and by prompt, adequate serv- 
ice in supplying parts for emergen- 
cies. Packing, shipping and servic- 
ing of Simplex Projectors also involve 
many problems and here again our 
great experience and vast resources 
enable us to maintain our outstand- 
ing international leadership in this 
field. 
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ROJECTORS for visual education should incorporate the 
quality ideal. They ought to be rugged, capable of stand- 
ing the abuse of inexperienced operators if necessary. 
They should be well-designed, with simplified centralized 
controls and brilliant illumination. They should be quiet, easy 
on the films. It is easy to say that Ampro Projectors meet 
these requirements. But you who are confronted with the 
problem of selecting visual education equipment, should con- 
sider these facts: 

Ampro Projectors are standard equipment in the Schools 
of Chicago, Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Washington, Brooklyn, San Fran- 
cisco—in thousands of schools, universities and museums all 
over the world. 

For a number of years a group of Ampro Projectors has 
been making the circuit of 600 schools in the midwest. That 
has meant daily packing and unpacking, transportation by 
auto and express, use by 600 different operators. Ampros 
have successfully passed this—the most severe test ever given 
to any 16mm. projectors anywhere! 

Find out how Ampro Projectors can serve your needs. 
Write today for Free Circulars on any of the units in the 
complete Ampro line. 





SEE COMPLETE AMPRO DISPLAY 
Booth D-25 NEA CONVENTION 
Feb. 20-25 New Orleans 











Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Ampro Sound- 
on-Film 


projectors have brought ac- 
tual new standards of tone 
quality, illumination, simplici- 
ty of operation to the field of 
16mm. Sound-on-film. There 
are numerous features of de- 
sign and construction that ex- 
plain this. 

Get the full story of Ampro 
sound before making any de- 
cision. Prices complete: Junior 
Model $375; Senior Model 
$415. 


Ampro Silent 
Projectors 


The complete line of Ampro 
Silent Projectors is character- 
ized by brilliance of illumina- 
tion and convenience of opera- 
tion. Many thousands of these 
projectors have proven their 
ruggedness and efficiency in 
universities, schools, auditori- 
ums and homes all over the 
world. Prices complete: Model 
J (500 watt) $135; Model K 
(750 watt) $150. 


Ampro Convert- 
ible Models 


Two regular 16mm. Ampro 
Projectors plus such additions 
as will permit conversion into 
latest type sound projectors by 
the addition of sound parts 
for sound film. 

Prices complete: Model MC 
(convertible into Ampro- 
sound Junior) $160; Model 
NC (Convertible into Ampro- 
sound Senior) $180. 
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A Visual Instruction Project In 
Laboratory Chemistry 


Some valuable suggestions on making lantern slides show 
students the right and wrong way in laboratory procedure. 


By J 


- 
J 


HE conscientious teacher in high school chen 
istry wishing to make the most of his many) 
opportunities in the teaching of the subject 1: 
confronted with a variety of problems. In schools 


which still have a laboratory as an integral 


part ol 
the course, and its value still appreciated, some ol 
these problems arise in attempting to successfully 
instruct pupils in laboratory technique 

Many of them take the form of dangers encow 
tered by pupils from day to day, and these dangers 
are particularly pertinent to those students average 
or below in mental ability. To illustrate: One ol 
my bovs was about to generate oxygen by decom 
position of potassium chlorate and using maganest 
dioxide as a catalyst. He did read the first portio1 
of the experiment in which was specified the ap 
paratus and materials necessary to carry out the 
work, but apparently decided the rest of the in 
structions were superfluous. Assembling his ap 
paratus, he placed in the test tube his potassium 
chlorate, maganese dioxide, suphur and a_ small 
piece of cotton. Probably the chief reason that he 
didn't include wood splints, iron wire, magnesium 
ribbon and several other things, was lack of space 
in the tube. The result of applying heat to such a 
mixture needs no description. We never found 
more than two or three small pieces of the tube, 
and the report produced when it let go must have 
been heard some distance down the corridor. For 
tunately no one was hurt, although several pupils 
were working within range of the flying giass 
Nevertheless, 


every chemistry teacher realizes full well that in every 


This does constitute an extreme case. 


class, he has at least one or two students who should 
be labeled “handle with care”. It is absolutely neces 
sary to instruct classes efficiently in laboratory tech 
nique, and constantly watch every person working 1n 
the laboratory. 

Certainly it is true that problems involving poss! 
ble dangers to students do not make up all which 
must be met by a teacher in laboratory chemistry 
Many others are equally aggravating and time con 
suming. It seems practically impossible to make 
pupils realize that paper, matches, zinc, ete., are in 
soluble in water and should not be thrown into a 
sink. Stoppers of reagent bottles are always being 
laid on table tops or books rather than held between 
the fingers. There is an ever-present tendency for 


most pupils to visit, or be anywhere else in the 


Nn M ir t 3 


LEVELLE 


¢ | 


High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Lab” than at the desk to which he was assigned. 
Periodical inspection of lockers is necessary; re- 
agents needed for present and future experiments 
should be available; experiments must be checked 
and questions answered. Only a few of a long list 
which could be made up by any teacher of the sub- 
ject. 

Chemistry as taught in this school consists of three 
lecture periods and two double periods of laboratory 
work, each week. Each period is 45 minutes long. We 
consider ourselves very fortunate in not being forced 
to subject pupils to a continuous sequence of lectures 
and demonstrations carried on solely by the instructors. 
Our pupils still have the opportunity of carrying on 
their own work and enjoying that fundamental basis 
of any science, experimentation. Our laboratory is 
modern in every respect. A well- equipped stockroom ; 
a type of laboratory desk which is unadorned with 
reagent shelves, thus enabling the instructor to see any 
pupil in the room, at any time. Six hoods, two glass 
display cases, balance tables and two groups of reagent 
shelves, are standard equipment. In addition to this, we 
have transformed a small room originally designed as 
a balance room, into a chemical library. The books it 
contains are in constant demand as pupils leave the 
laboratory and go into the library to write up experi- 
ments. We are trying in every way possible, to make 
our laboratory a vital part of our course in chemistry. 

John Marshall has been designated as an experimental 
high school, and many innovations in teaching technique 
are being tried out. A considerable amount of this 
work is being done in science, history and English. 

\ttempting to secure maximum results from each lab- 
oratory experiment performed by each student, we are 
confronted particularly with selection of the best meth- 
ods of dispensing information regarding proper handling 
of chemical apparatus. As part of the procedure entered 
upon in making the laboratory a vital factor in the 
chemistry course of our students, photography and 
visual instruction are playing a leading role. We firmly 
believe that felling pupils how to do something, sup- 
plemented with pictures and demonstrations which 
show them how to do it, is the ideal combination. It is 
impossible to describe in words the proper method of 
using a platform balance; a bunsen burner; or the 
insertion of a thistle tube through a stopper. These 
laboratory instructions are most valuable and last longest 
in the mind of the student, when they are followed by 
actual photographs of the apparatus in use, and these 
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photographs thrown on a screen in the form of lantern 
slides. Of course there are diagrams which accompany 
each experiment, and these are very useful. When 
scenes of actual students, assembling and operating this 
apparatus are used, results are much more satisfactory. 

As part of our efforts to illustrate a lecture titled 
“Making the Most of Your Laboratory,” given several 
times to classes in the first semester work, we have tried 
to pick out common mistakes made in general laboratory 
practice, have photographed the mistake being made and 
followed it with an illustration of the proper procedure. 
These have been changed to lantern slides and are 
proving quite effective. Contrary to first thought, we 
have found that such pictures can be used not once or 
twice, but repeatedly throughout the first semester. 
They are particularly helpful during the first few weeks 
of the beginner’s laboratory work. 

Subject matter for each of these pictures was easily 
chosen. It was only necessary for the instructor to watch 
experiments being performed by students. As mistakes 
occurred, a notation was made as to what it was, in 

















“No, John, not that way” 
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“Evelyn does it correctly” 
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what experiment it was being made, and the name of 
the student making it. 

The photographs were made with a Zeiss Maximar 
camera, equipped with a Tessar f: 4.5 lens and compur 
shutter. The film was Eastman Supersensitive Pan- 
chromatic cut film, 34% by 4% inches. The camera was 
placed about six feet from the subject and the picture 
first composed on the ground glass focusing screen. A 
set of reagent shelves, formed the background. The il- 
lumination was artificial and consisted of six photoflood 
lamps rated at from 750 to 1,000 watts each, in assort- 
ed reflectors. The stop opening used was f.11 and the 
time of exposure 1 second. 

The writer is fortunate in sponsoring as an extra- 
curricular activity, a Photography-Projection club of 
boys. We have a well-equipped darkroom, and as some 
of the boys have worked in the club for a period of two 
years or more, they have become quite efficient in 
darkroom procedure. These boys assisted in no small 
measure with the arrangement of lights ; development of 
the negatives and the making of the slides. 

No amateur photographer could enter upon such a 
project as this without learning something new in 
technique. We ‘soon found that in order to show up 
various articles of glassware to best advantage it was 
necessary to experiment considerably with our lights, 
stop opening, exposure, etc. A few pictures had to be 
retaken because we failed to sufficiently evaluate the 
background of clothing worn by the student being 
photographed. Erlenmeyer flasks, wide-mouth bottles, 
thistle tubes and such do not show very well against a 
gray or white shirt; neither do ring-stands, burette 
clamps and bunsen burners contrast well when placed 
against a dark coat or sweater. Many other things 
which will spoil a slide have to be watched. Unfor- 
tunately some of these defects do not appear to one 
on the focusing screen, but strike you forcefully upon 
examination of the finished negative. In one instance 
upon development of a negative, we found that to all 
appearances we had stuck the end of a burette clamp 
directly into one eye of the pupil being photographed. 

Any teacher in this fascinating subject will realize 
that for such a visual project as herein outlined, the 
possible range of subjects for pictures is very great. 
Those which are mentioned below compose only a par- 
tial list of the ones we already have finished, and are not 
meant to be comprehensive. On my desk at the present 
time is a list of eleven subjects to be photographed as 
soon as time will permit. Perhaps the following descrip- 
tions of some of our slides will serve to illustrate just 
what we are doing. 

(1) A view of the entire laboratory, showing pupils 
at werk in their proper places. 

(2) A photograph of the school dispensary showing 
examination of a pupil by the school nurse. Used to 
emphasize possible dangers in a laboratory, due to 
careless work. 

(3) A student is pointing to the number on a reagent 
bottle. 

(4) The same student points to the same number on 
the reagent shelf. 

(5) The same pupil replaces this bottle on its proper 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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Making Movies In The Junior 


High School 


HE following is a brief report of motion pic 
ture making at Junior High School No. 45, 
Bronx, Angelo Patri, principal. 

The writer was assigned to this school from the 
WPA Federal Art Project in October 1936, as an 
Art Teacher, to carry on motion picture making as 
a creative activity by students. On November 25, 
the two one-reel films were shown to the school 
auditorium periods. The first “Three Friends, or, 
The Helping Hand,” was a story of three school 
chums who help one another to success in school 
work and in sports. The second, “A Bad Boy's 
Story,” told how a ‘bad boy’ in the school changes 
for the better under the influence of the school, his 
friends, a teacher, and his mother’s visit to school 
during Open School Week. 

Public School No. 45 is organized on the Gary 
Plan, the whole school plant being in constant use 
through rotation of classes between the many 
“shops”, and academic classes. There are some 
twenty-seven different shop activities, in addition 
to the regular curriculum subjects. Among these 
activities, which in the average school are carried 
on as extra-curricular clubs (or not at all), are 
found printing, carpentry, book binding, millinery, 
art weaving, pottery, clay modeling, home making, 
as well as science, drawing, mechanical drawing, 
etc. 

All students have a shop, auditorium, or physical 
training period daily. These activities are taken up 
for ten-week periods. During their two or three 
years at the school (rapid advance classes can make 
the 7th, 8th and 9th years in two years of study), 
pupils may attend as many as eight or ten different 
shops. 

The various shops attempt to provide an oppor 
tunity for self-expression in terms of some medium, 
to develop character and good manners, to explore 
students’ interests, and to help them to begin to 
find themselves vocationally. The guiding spirit of 
the school is Angelo Patri, whose deep educational 
vision and loving understanding of children has 
greatly influenced American education. 


In order to start the project, two groups of eight 
boys each were selected for the motion picture class 
Both groups came daily for two consecutive periods 
each, one and one-half hours daily. The first week 
or so of the project was the most difficult, since it 
involved the exercise of pure imagination in the 


How the students themselves carry through 
the whole production of a movie, from 
the original concept to the completed film. 


By ELIAS KATZ 


Graduate Student Teachers College, Columbia University 


developing of ideas and themes, Students were en- 
couraged to submit ideas and suggestions for stor- 
ies, with such results as follows: 


‘A boy is not good in baseball and other boys tease him. 

He grows up and decides to become a big leaguer, and does 
At the finish he is a great baseball player.” 

“While two friends are listening to the radio, they hear that 
their old friend has hit a home run in the World Series. They 
say, ‘I wouldn’t think he could do that’.” 

“The first inning, the poor player is up with loaded bases, 
and he pops out.” 

(Since the baseball season ended about this time, the group 
turned its interest to football, with the following results.) 

“Two boys meet in the street and one boy has a football. 
He says, ‘How about a game of football?’ And the other boy 
says, ‘All right.’ So they go get some more boys to play.” 

“The Hero owns the ball.” 

“He meets a coach one day and the coach asks him why he 

sad. And Savino tells him how he does not know how to 
lay football. And the coach tells him that he can come to 
he football field and he will teach him how to play every day.” 

“Savino is always cutting P. T. (Physical Training—E. K.) 
period because he does not like to play football. His friends 
get together and plan to bring him in the field.” 

“In Savino’s home, James and Jerome are studying Arith- 
metic, and Savino helps them out because he’s smart.” 

“Savino gets a football book from James and Jerome.” 

“In shop, James calls Savino to help him with his boat.” 

“We can show in the class room, the teacher telling Savino 

help James and Jerome with their home work.” 

“The scene at home can be taken in the Home Making Room 
(of the School i, Bde 

“The teaching is marking papers and James and Jerome get 
very poor marks.” 

“In a class room. A test is taking place. Savino smiling 
and writing rapidly. James and Jerome have a very sad face 
and are scratching heads because they don’t know the answer.” 

Using the above suggestions and ideas, plus many others, a 
rough scenario was drawn up. The following are the two 
scenarios of the films. 


Three Friends, or The Helping Hand 


Scene 1. A football sails through the air. 
A boy catches the ball. 
The boy runs to the captains, who are choosing sides. 
Three friends, Savino, Jerome, and James come 
over. 
Jerome and James are chosen immediately. 
Savino is the last to be chosen. 
Scene 2. Savino is a poor player. 
He receives a pass and misses it. 
While the captains are choosing, he tries to kick the 
ball, but falls in the effort. 
Scene 3. Jim throws off to the other team. Savino gets the 
ball. 
Savino runs a few yards, but he is soon caught. 


Scene 4. Savino tries to tag a man. The man dodges. 


cn 


Scene The last play. Savino misses a pass, and loses the 


game. 
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A Scene from “The Helping Hand” 


Scene 6. In the regular class room, Jerome and James are 
not good students. 
The teacher tells Savino to help Jerome and James 
with their home work. 
Savino helps his friends with their home work. 
Scene 7. After school, Jerome and James help Savino with 
sports. 
Scene 8. The game in which Savino is successful. 
Throwoff. 
A play during the game, a pass to Savino. 
An intercepted pass by Savino, which scores a 
touchdown. 
The final play, Savino scores a touchdown. 
Scene 9. The three friends walk off towards P. S. 45. 
THE END. 


A Bad Boy’s Story 


Introduction: This film shows how a bad boy changes his 
character. He’s an intelligent boy but is too lazy to work. He 
likes to make trouble. Under the influence of his teacher and 
the school he changes for the better. 

Scene 1. View of class at work. 
A boy throws a paper plane at the teacher. Every- 
body looks back at boy. 
The teacher sees it. He says, “I'll speak to you 
after school.” 
The boy is not good in class work. 
Scene 2. View of a work shop. 
The teacher demonstrates how to chisel a certain 
piece of wood. 
The boy breaks the piece of wood because he wants 
to be a wise guy. 
: The boy gets a poor mark in shop. 
Scene 3. The boy gets into some more trouble. 
Scene 4. The teacher speaks to the boy after class in the 
room. 
The boy walks out on the teacher. 
Scene 5. The teacher meets the boy after school. 
The boy is going to some bad friends. 
The boy runs away from the teacher, and goes to 
a crap game. 
Scene 6. The teacher speaks to the bad boy’s shop teacher. 
Scene 7. Finally, the teacher speaks to the Assistant Principal. 
Scene 8. The Assistant Principal calls down the boy, and 
tries to help him reform. 
Scene 9. Open School Week. John’s mother visits school. 
The teacher tells her about her son’s conduct. 
She cannot believe this news, and bursts into tears. 
Scene 10. John is now thoroughly ashamed of himself. 
He decides to reform. 
Scene 11. The bad boy goes up to the teacher and apologizes 
for his bad conduct. 
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Scene 12. The student improves in shop activities, and in schoo] 
work. 
Scene 13. The teacher meets the boy after school. 
The teacher walks off with him to somewhere else. 
instead of going to his bad friends. 
THE END. 

hese scenarios were very useful for checking 
the actual photography of scenes. Thus, it was 
possible to avoid what often happens in amateur 
hlm making, namely, repeating a scene which has 
already been taken. 

After the filming, much discussion was given to 
the whole problem of editing. This problem was 
especially acute in “A Bad Boy’s Story,” owing to 
the fact that the story was one with a definite 
‘moral’ to it, and therefore needed a strong punch 
to convey the idea. 

As can be seen from the scenario above, Scene 
9 is the turning point in the film. Where everything 
else has failed, his mother’s tears are the influence 
which changes the bad boy. However, in early 
versions of the scenario, this strong scene was not 
present. The need for a vivid determining force 
was only brought out by roughly editing the film, 
and discovering that it would be woefully weak 
without just such an episode. 

















Shooting “The Three Friends” 


The cost of the entire project, including Super- 
sensitive Panchromatic film and film titles was $60.00. 
By putting ona gala performance on the day before 
Thanksgiving, it was possible to obtain enough funds 
to cover the cost of the project, and to leave an appreci- 
able amount for the School Fund, even though only 
five cents admission was charged. 

From this experience, we have an indication that 
under favorable conditions motion picture making is an 
activity which may be undertaken and successfully 
carried on in a public junior high school. Recognizing 
the richness of the educational experience, and_ the 
satisfaction to be derived from seeing pictures pro- 
duced by boys and girls on the same level, it would seem 
worthwhile to pursue the problem further along several 
directions. These may be stated in terms of the follow- 
ing questions : 
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To what extent and under what conditions can be enriched by a project in motion picture making ?! 


motion picture making be anit duced as a regular par What materials are minimum requirements for carrying 

he junior high school curriculum? How can motion api at 
of t J en: ans on a film project? How can motion picture making 
picture making be instrumental in effecting some degree Ws : j ; . 
of integration of academic subjects and students’ inter stimulate children’s creative imagination, and develop 


est? For example, how can English or History teaching independence in executing a difficult enterprise ? 


Establishing a Program of 


Supervised Audio-Visual Education 


A report on the organization of 
a Department of Visual Education 


for a small school system. By F. MARSHALL WORRELL 
(Concluded from January Issue) Junior High School, Englewood, New Jersey 
Preliminary Activities of the Department ( Cont.) 3—Outline of the factual content of 


the material, as reported by users, 
or, if possible, a teacher’s guide, at- 
tached. 

Grade in which material has been 
used. 

Subject field in which material has 


E—Acquiring Commercial Exhibits 
Many manufacturing concerns will furnish 
valuable educational exhibits to schools either 4 
free or at a slight cost. Such as are worth 
while should be procured and held for distri 
bution by the Visual Aid Center. 


F—Compiling and Distributing Catalogs of Avail 6 


cn 


been used. 
Problems the material has been used 





G—Furnishing Synopsis of 





able Materials Owned by the School System or 

Procurable from Outside Sources 

(a) To those catalogs of visual aids owned by 
the school system shall be added subsidiary 
lists of valuable materials, procurable from 
outside sources, previously used by our 
teachers and reported by them as ‘‘Good” 
or “Fair”. 

(b) Copies of the combined catalog shall be 
distributed to all Visual Aid Centers from 
which they may be borrowed by teachers 
desiring to schedule materials 

(Cc) Copies of the film catalogs of leading film 
distributors will be placed on file in the 
Visual Aid Centers. 
in selecting materials not included in the 

should be the 

general policy, however, to select materials 


These may be used 
Department's catalog. It 


from the catalogs compiled and distributed 
by the Department as these will include 


items for which there is some record yf 


contents and value. As previously men 
tioned, when new materials are used and 
found of value they will be added to the 
Department’s catalogs. 
Factual Content of 
Visual Aids Used by the Departm nt 
(a) A ecard record, filed in the Visual Aid Cen 
ter, for each item listed in the catalog, shall 
include, whenever possible, the following 
data :-— 
1—Type of material. 
2—Sources from which material may 
be procured. 


to illustrate. 

7—How the material was used, i.e. as 
an introduction, direct teaching tool, 
summary, review, etc. 

8—Teacher’s opinion as to its value. 

9—Criticism. 

10—Sample lesson plans followed in us- 
ing material. 

11—Tests used in conjunction with the 
material. 

(b) Duplicate copies of this record shall be 
filed in the Visual Aid Centers in each 
school. Teachers should be encouraged to 
consult these records before scheduling or 
using material. 

Determining the Projection Equipment Re- 

quired 

(a) The Director or Committee Representa- 
tive shall inspect the projection equipment 
held by each school. 

(b) He shall list according to type (slide, still 
film, motion picture projectors, etc.) all 
projection equipment, noting: — name of 
manufacturer, model and number, condi- 
tion and any necessary repairs required. 

(c) He shall list any auxiliary equipment held 
by the schools, such as:—adapters, spare 

permanent 
screens, projector tables or stands, exten- 
sion cords, film splicers, mending fluid, re- 
winders, cleaning materials, etc. 

(d) Damaged projectors or auxiliary equip- 


lamps, lenses, portable or 


ment shall be repaired. 
(e) The Director shall recommend the trading 
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in of any obsolete equipment as_ part 
payment for new. 

(f) The Director shall recommend the pur- 
chase of such new equipment as may be 
required to meet the following minimum 
requirements :— 


1—A slide projector shall be assigned 
to each building. 

2—A still film projector shall be assigned 
to the Junior and Senior High 
Schools and such Elementary Schools 
as use film rolls regularly. 

3—A 16mm silent film projector shall 
be assigned to the Junior and Senior 
High Schools and such Elementary 
Schools as use motion pictures regu- 
larly. 

4—The several 35mm projectors, now 
located in various buildings, shall re- 
main there. 

5—As far as possible, each building shall 
be equipped with a table radio set, to 
be used in classroom or auditorium. 

6—The Junior and Senior High Schools 
shall be assigned Victrolas for use in 
the teaching of Music Appreciation. 

7—Those buildings equipped with an 
auditorium shall be supplied with a 
suitable roller type screen. 

8—A portable screen will be assigned to 
all buildings for use in the classroom. 

9—All buildings will be supplied with 
a suitable projection table, spare 
lamps, extension cords and such aux- 
iliary equipment as may be required 
to take care of minor repairs and 
maintenance, i.e.:—oil, cleaning tis- 
sue, tape, tools, splicer, mending 
fluid, ete. 

10—The Visual Aid Center will hold in 
reserve for distribution :— 

Two combination slide and opaque 
picture projectors. 

One 16mm silent film projector. 

One 16mm sound-on-film projector. 

One 35mm silent film projector. 

Two still-film projectors. 

Two or more stereoscopes for each 
Elementary school. 

One spare lamp for each type 
16mm and 35mm film projector. 

One spare lamp for each type slide 
and still film projector. 

One Victrola. 

One Victrola attachment for the 
sound projector. 

One microphone for the sound pro- 
jector. 

Two portable screens, one of which 
must be a “daylight” screen. 
Such lesser facilities as are re- 

quired in the operation and 
maintainance of the machines, 


> 
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such as :—extension cords, wire, 
plugs, tape, oil, cleaning tissue, 
mending fluid, splicer, rewinder, 
soldering equipment, camel hair 
brush, and extra 35mm _ and 
16mm reels. 


(g) All equipment, allocated to schools, shall 


be in the school’s Visual Aid Center. In 


case the demand made on the Department’s 


reserve equipment exceeds the supply, the 


Department may transfer equipment from 


one building to another provided such a 


change does not conflict with the program 


of the school originally holding the equip- 


ment. 


It shall be understood that the De- 


partment has direct control over all visual- 


auditory facilities whether such are held 


in reserve or allocated to school Centers. 
[—Making a Survey of All Buildings to Determine 

the Rooms Suitable for Projection Purposes 
(a) All classrooms should be equipped with 


dark shades and electrical wall outlets in 


the front and rear of the rooms. Until this 


Call 


be done, at least one room on each 


floor of each building should be so equip- 


ped, including shops. 


(b) If possible, one or more rooms should be 


set aside in each building as projection 


rooms. Rooms capable of seating several 


classes should be selected. In those build- 


ing’s 


having auditoriums, these may be 
> 


equipped and used almost entirely. 


(c) Those rooms set aside for projection pur- 


poses should be equipped with dark shades, 


roller type screen, projection table, loud 


speaker table, desks and seats, metal pro- 


jection booth (if inflammable films are 


used) and suitable front and rear wall out- 


lets. 


Such rooms may also be equipped 


with permanent radio antenna and ground 


wiring for use when radio programs of an 


educational nature are correlated with class 


work. 
J—Purchasing Supplementary Material 


(a) The Director shall requisition such office 


supplies as may be needed for :— 


l 


Ww 


~Records 


5"x8” filing cards, Files for cards, 
Manilla folders, Filing cabinets. 
Reports and forms 

Mimeograph paper, Stencils, Du- 
plicating equipment. 
Correspondence 

Post cards, Letter paper, [nve- 
lopes, Carbon paper, Filing folder 
(day file). 

General Supplies 

Desks and chairs, Work table, 
Typewriter and suitable table and 
chair, Blotters, Erasers, Pens and 
pen points, Rulers, Library paste, 
Rubber bands, Paper clips, Papet 
punch, Labels, Hotchkiss stapel- 
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ing materials, Pencil sharpener, 
Paper cutter, Scissors, Graph pa 
per, Wrapping paper, Cord 01 
heavy twine, Suitable supply cab: 
nets or closets, Cardboard (assort 


ed sizes and colors), Scratch pads, 


(crayon and water colors and oth 
er material to be handled throug! 
the Art Department). 
(b) The Director shall requisition such mate 
rials as may be required for: 
1—Making Slides 
Plain cover glass 314”x4" 
Ground glass 314"x4" 
Powdered carborundum 
(grade FF) 
Slide carbons 
Slide cellophane 
Binding tape 
Slide vise 
Slide crayon (Keystone) 
Slide ink (Black India ink a1 


Key stone colored ink) 


Ink solvent 
Thumb labels 
Cardboard slide boxes 
Slide filing cabinets 
2—Making slides (photographic ) 
Double extension camera (suitable 
for copy work ) 


Processed film negatives 


Photographic glass slides 314°x4" 


Developing materials 
Eastman developer and fixing 
solutions, Trays, Printing 
frames, Drying frames, Silk 
viscose sponge, Ruby and am 
ber lamps, Photoflood lamps, 
McCormick self adjustable 
mats. 

3—Mounting Pictures 

Picture press 

Chocolate and gray colored doubl 
thickness cover paper 

Suitable cabinets—capable of hold 
ing pictures 11”x14”" 


Paperoid expanding wallets for 


carrying pictures 
Clips for hanging pictures 
Picture wire 
4— Exhibits 
Such boxes and cabinets as may be 
needed for mounting exhibits. 
Suitable storage shelves or cabinets 
for housing exhibits 
Slide making and picture mounting ma 
terials shall be distributed to the various 
schools thru their Visual Aid Centers. 
Such materials as may be required for 


making exhibits, posters, puppets, ete. 


shall be ordered as needed. 
K—Training of Teacher and Student Operators 
(a) All teachers of the Elementary Giades, de 


(b) 


(< 
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siring to use projectors, must be instructed 
in their care and use. It is not desirable 
to have very young pupils operate any- 
thing more difficult than a slide projector. 
\ll teachers of the Junior and Senior High 
Schools, desiring to use projectors, must 
be instructed in their care and use, altho 
the actual operating of the machines may 
be done by qualified pupils under the super- 
vision of teachers. (These instructions will 
be given teachers as part of their in-service 
training ). 

All pupils of the Junior and Senior High 
Schools, desiring to operate projectors, 
must be fully instructed in their care and 
use. Instructions will be given to the Jun- 
ior High School pupils during their club 
period, by the Director. They must then 
serve a period of apprenticeship under the 
supervision of a qualified operator before 
they may operate the machine alone. Those 
pupils who have qualified for this work in 
the Junior High School will, upon gradua- 
tion, act as operators in Senior High 
School. Pupils must maintain an average 
of “B” in those subjects from which they 
may be excused, from time to time, when 
their services are needed elsewhere. 


Training of Teachers in Service 


a 


} 


As few of our teachers have had special 
training or experience in the selection and 
use of visual aids, a three month course 
will be offered by the Director, assisted by 
the experienced teachers. All teachers us- 
ing facilities of the Visual Education De- 
partment will be expected to participate. 
The following units will be offered :— 
1—Historical Background of the Visual 
Education Movement. 
2—Psychological considerations in using 
visual aids. 
3—Types of visual aids and the uses of 
each. Limitations of each. 
4—Some typical classroom techniques 
involving the use of visual materials. 
5—Selecting material and correlating it 
with the course of study. (Each 
teacher will be expected to select and 
correlate suitable material with her 
course of study). 
6—Methods used in planning the pro- 
gram and scheduling materials. 
Reports and Department routines 
involved in handling materials (see 
description of reports and depart- 
mental routines described later.) 
&—Training in care and use of projec- 
tors. 


N 


9—Training in making of slides, ex- 


hibits, mounting pictures. 
This preliminary training period should 
precede the actual planning and execution 
of the various visual education programs. 
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The Educational Screen 


Ten Years of Film Estimates 


A brief summary and analysis of nearly 4000 theatrical 
features as evaluated from 1927 to 1936 inclusive. 


By NELSON L. GREENE 
Editor of The Educational Screen 


N September, 1926, was devised and begun in THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN the unique service of evaluat- 


‘ 


ing. theatrical films expressly for the “intelligent pub- 
lic,” guessed to be about 10% of our population. Joseph 
Jastrow has recently declared this proportion to be 
about 6%, which means there are scarcely a million in 
the country to whom such a service can appeal. The 
name, “Film Estimates’’, was also invented at the start 
to distinguish and define definitely this service. The 
name was evidently good, for it has been blandly adopt- 
ed by others and even the exact form of the Film Es- 
timates has been appropriated in various quarters. 

The tenth birthday of the Film Estimates last Sep- 
tember invited some summary of the films of a decade. 
As each Estimate is threefold (for Discriminating 
Adult, for Youth, for Child) there were some 12,000 
separate evaluations to be collated, classified. and an- 
alyzed for their implications. Before the task was done, 
1936 was ended. It was then possible to omit films from 
September to December, 1926, include films for the 
same months of 1936, and thus make the ten-year sum- 
mary coincide with the calendar years of 1927 to 1936 
inclusive. Included here, therefore, are the 3,930 films 
estimated within that period. 


Why the Film Estimates Were Started 


The theatrical movie is one product that the public 
must buy without seeing it. The industry does little to 
aid the public’s choice. Delirious publicity pronounces 
practically every production a masterpiece. This naive 
practice is doubtless fairly effective with the general 
public. For the intelligent public it is absurd, but it 
does serve to make difficult any accurate selection of 
worthwhile pictures. Indeed the monotonous superla- 
tives, maudlin praise and silly rhapsody often cut down 
the maximum attendance that a good picture de- 
serves. The general public comes anyway, but the other 
public may easily miss a good film as all publicity 
sounds the same. Still today, for example, when the 
industry achieves a masterful screening of a classic like 
the current “Camille,” it can think, pitifully enough, of 
no better publicity line than “Garbo Loves Taylor” to 
sell it to the world. (Doubtless we should be thankful 
that the line was not made the title of the picture). 

With such publicity as a guide—with newspaper 
critics aiming to pick and praise the films that are 
going to pay best, whether best or not, in order to be 
ranked as “champion critics” for the year—with other 
review services recommending from 30% to 70% of 
the total output—it is small wonder that the intelligent 


public grew indifferent and stayed away in droves. 
Worse still, many parents have kept their children 


away entirely, depriving the youngsters of a share in 
a normal, fascinating and important experience of these 
modern days. The Film Estimates were begun, then, to 
give these parents an unprejudiced and discriminating 
estimate of the degree of worth or worthlessness of each 
film coming to their theatres, made by aduit minds of 
their own kind, from the point of view of the cultured 
home, and thereby serve as a consistent and trust- 
worthy basis for selection of films for their own and 
their childrens’ viewing. The Film Estimates recom- 
mend for adults and youth about 25% of the films ; for 
children about 11%. 


How Are Film Estimates Made? 


A volunteer Committee, fluctuating much through the 
ten years in number, personnel and individual service, 
living in various city-centers of the country, seeing the 
films in the theatre with audience reaction to aid their 
judgments, including at different times teachers, college 
professors, ministers, priests, rabbis, welfare workers, 
club leaders and non-professional parents and laymen, 
all interested and experienced in viewing pictures for 
this purpose, and never connected directly or indirectly 
with the industry—these have made the Film Estimates 
possible. A 3x5 library card carries each opinion on each 
film. The Chairman, who himself sees practically every 
picture, collates the cards, checks with other services, 
with press reviews, often consults with another Com- 
mittee member, and then personally writes or edits the 
Film Estimate for publication. The Chairman and three 
of the judges have served continuously through the ten 
years. 

We are often asked, “Who are the judges ?”’ Since the 
first year, names have not beeen printed, nor will be. 
When a judge gives time and effort to the highly unre- 
munerative task of viewing and estimating, he should 
at least be spared argumentative correspondence with 
the industry, such as blossomed promptly when names 
were mentioned at the start. \ moment’s reflection will 
make clear, however, that if is not of the slightest tm- 
portance who the judges are. The resultant Film Es- 
timate is the sole test. No intelligent parent or adult 
would trust any service for an instant, whoever the 
judges, unless the estimates agreed consistently with his 
own opinion. Every user must prove the case for him- 
self, by checking few or many Estimates on films he him. 
self has seen. This is as it should be, for the parent is 
the only proper judge of pictures for his own child. 
The Estimates are so designed that all parents, liberal 
or conservative, seem able to select from them in 
exact aceordance with their personal standards. The 
service v shes merely to make the parent independent of 
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Table I TEN-YEAR SUMMARY of FILM ESTIMATES for ADULTS 
A—Excellent B—Good C—Perhaps X—Mediocre Y—Very Poor Z—Useless 


1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1934 1935 1935 1936 1936 TEN YEAR 
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irresy onsible opinion, hearsay, guesswork and distorted film, so that it can read, consider, and do exactly as it 
publicity in selecting pictures for his own or his chil pleases. 
drens’ viewing. It is evident from subscription and syn By far the most important service is to the parents 
dication of the Estimates year after year, that there are who care what their children are seeing, and hence in 
still parents who care what their children shall see, prev- greater or less degree thinking and doing. The one 
alent “modern” conversation to the contrary notwith perfect method is for the parents to see every picture 
standing. produced and select exactly those that meet their 
standards. ‘This being usually beyond all bounds of 
Use of the Service possibilitv, The Film Estimates aim to supply the sec- 


it is convenient for adults who care to see only the ond-best method. Many parents limit choice mainly to 

- . . \ o > . ) rT’ . r y oa : © md . 

best product of the industry, or such portion thereof as the A and B groups for Youth and ¢ hild, about 44 films 
their time and inclination permit, without risk of wast per year, but many approve also the C films for young- 
sters, which makes available over 100 films a year— 


ing a single evening on a stupid picture. For ten years . 
two per week—which would seem ample. Occasional 


the Estimates have listed about 35 films a year in the 


A-group for Adults. Some select only from these. For films of the X and Y group may be possible—those 
others with a sturdy cinematic appetite—and there are called “mature,” “beyond them,” “very exciting”—for 
such among the intelligentsia whether they care to have child temperament and maturity vary greatly and only 
it known or not—there is available the B-group alan of the parent can adequately know the child. The Film Es- 
63 more films per year, usually enough to satisfy the timate describes, the parent decides. 

most voracious. The Estimates are no less enthusias The supreme criterion in judging, of course, is the 
tically frank about the films in lower groups, X, Y, and rational and wholesome entertainment value of the film. 
Z. The aim is merely to give the thinking public a thumb- For adults, technical, dramatic and artistic consideration 


nail minimum of what it wants to know about each are paramount. For youth and child, ethical and moral 
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Table II TEN-YEAR SUMMARY of FILM ESTIMATES for YOUTH 
A—Excellent B—Good C—Perhaps X—Doubtful Y—Unsuitable © Z—Unwholesome 
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values also are a primary consideration. Thus the Y and 
Z groups are kept separate for the latter, combined for 
the former. As a general division of the whole output, 
the A B C films are acceptable, the X Y Z films unac- 
ceptable. Only the A and B groups are definitely recom- 
mended, the Y and Z. groups definitely condemned. 
Sorderline pictures are the C and X groups for occa- 
sional use or habitual avoidance as the individual pre- 
fers. 
The Classified Tabulations for Adult, 
Youth, Child 
Each vertical column classifies the films of one year. 
The break in the column is the division between the de- 
sirable ABC groups and the undesirable XYZ groups. 
Within each vertical column are two numbers for each 
group, the right-hand, the number of films in that group, 
the left-hand, the percentage of that number of films to 
the total output of the year. The year’s total of films 
estimated appears at the bottom of the column. The 
percentages, adding always to 100%, are not totaled. 
The figures outside each column at the right, two for 
each group, are significant. They are the “Best Payers” 
(BP) of that group. The upper figure is the number of 





BP films in that group, the lower figure the percentage 
of thoce to the total films in the group. (These percent- 
ages, of course, do not add to 100%). BP figures are 
missing for the years 1930, 1931, and second half of 
1936, as our source of information was unable to supply 
them. The BP percentages beside the Ten-Year Total 
columns, therefore, are exact for the 7% years report- 
ed, and probably approximately correct for the ten 
years. The BP figures will be discussed further below. 
Fluctuations in the size of groups through the ten 
years would permit of unlimited analysis, explanation 
and interpretation from the complete Film Estimate 
records on over 4,000 films, but space and patience for- 
bid. 
tions. 
The years 1927 and 1928 were the final years of si- 
lent films. Note the quantity of YZ films in all three 
Tables. The Valentino sex tradition was being carried 


We touch here only the more conspicuous varia 


valiantly to new heights. Garbo and Gilbert, for ex- 
ample, were in their hey-day. But then came the 
Talkies, in 1929 and 1930! Words have more positive 
and stubborn meaning than pantomime. They are bald, 
incisive, definite things. The public could not yet ac- 
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Table III TEN-YEAR SUMMARY of FILM ESTIMATES for CHILD 
A—Excellent B—Good C—Perhaps X—Doubttul Y—Unsuitable | Z—Unwholesome 
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cept the risqué in spoken form (but the screen had no 
trouble in training the public rapidly). So strong was 
the ban on verbal improprieties at the start of the talkies 
that even Lowe and McLaglen as tough, tough soldiers 
in “The Cockeyed World” could not utter a single 
“damn.” The first result of the talkies, then, was to re 
duce the objectionable films, as is evident in the Tables. 

A marked increase in Y and Z films for Youth and 
Children appears in 1931, the last year of prohibition. 
The films had been growing wetter for years, and by 
1931 were featuring drunken high-school boys and 
girls as leading characters. When repeal came the 
novelty of drink was gone and films grew dryer. The 
movies are the great national nursery for novelties and 
sensations while they are new. When the country has 
become used to them, newer ones are sought. Interest 
ing research could be done on the screen’s role in vari 
ous matters of social significance, such as “smoking by 
women”, “drinking by everybody”, “sock-in-the-jaw by 
a gentleman to a lady”, “gangster and moll”, “loving 
fiancés fighting until the last reel”, 
joke”, 
riage’, 


“marriage as a 
‘“ . oe cae ° 
marriage as an absurdity”, “wrangling mar 


€tc. CtC. 





On all three Tables may be noted a fairly consistent 
rise in Y Z films from 1930 through the first half of 
1934. Sophistication in the films waxed merrily, and 
familiarity with the product was breeding indifference 
at a like rate. Seemingly the screen can teach anything, 
in either direction. Even the intelligent public was skill- 
fully kept somnolent by “promises from Will Hays” 
which dotted movie history up to 1934, assuring the 
dear public that they need not worry, that the industry 
was busily cleaning up its product to a point of practical 
spotlessness. At each of these magic utterances a sur- 
prisingly large part of the intelligent public would 
rouse, listen, take comfort, and go back to sleep. But 
there was one part of that public that refused to be 
chloroformed. The Catholic Church was not sleeping. 
It was thinking, had been thinking for some time, and 
in the spring of 1934 it had reached a decision. The 
Legion of Decency spoke! The blow fell ; the first blow, 
the only blow that ever panicked Hollywood! 


Then Came the Legion of Decency 


In the June issue for 1934 The Educational Screen, 
commenting editorially on the Legion of Decency’s out- 
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standing action, said: “By this vigorous move the 
Catholic Church has done more in twenty days than all 
other efforts have accomplished in twenty years to make 
the magnates of Moviedom stop and think. And why? 
Because the Catholic action hits straight and hard at 
the box-office, the one and only vulnerable spot in the 
mighty movie business. The Legion of Decency has 
scored a definite hit in the heel of Achilles and, if the 
arrow sticks, our Achilles is going to be greatly 
changed. . . . The threat alone may suffice to start a 
rapid clean-up in Hollywood production. ... . For the 
first signs we need wait only for the first films conceived 
written and produced after the master minds of the 
movies were seized, not by the fear of God, but by 
fear for their box-office.” 


The arrow stuck, the clean-up began and continued 
through the most hectic summer and fall that Holly- 
wood ever knew. A glance at the three Tables show 
how grcatly and how swiftly poor old Achilles changed. 
(The tabulation by half-years after 1933 shows this 
more clearly.) Note the tumble taken by the X Y Z 
films, the splendid increase in the A B C’s. Only 
slight change appears in the second half of 1934. For 
it must be borne in mind that a picture is many months 
in process of production, from story-purchase to final 
release. Producers spent that summer and fall feverish- 
ly tinkering, trimming and twisting the scores of pic- 
tures then in making to meet the L. D. ultimatum. They 
managed to reduce markedly the Z pictures for Youth 
and Child that fall, but many productions were not 
susceptible of complete cure and one of May West's 
ebullitions practically died on the operating table. The 
L D results were fully manifest through 1935, and the 
first half of 1936. Achilles was unmistakably changed. 

Some evidence of “slipping’’ appears in the second 
half of 1936, noticeably in the Adult B group and 


-markedly throughout the Youth and Child columns. 


° a 


This was due in part to the regrettable practice of 
turning out Class B films in quantity to take care of the 
equally regrettable practice of double-feature programs. 
Again the Legion of Decency was on the alert and 
promptly announced in the press that, although movie- 
dom had done considerable cleaning-up, still more was 
needed and expected. On the whole it would seem that, 
whatever our creed, (and the writer is a Baptist), we 
can be devoutly glad that the Catholic Legion of 
Decency is keeping its efficient eye on theatrical motion 
pictures. 


And Now for Moviedom’s Favorite Argument 


Among the varied arguments and sophistries put 
forth by the industry through its eminent spokesmen in 
defense of its product, none is worked so continuously 
as this: “We Must Give the Public What it Wants”. 
It is thereby implied, sometimes with an unctuous air 
of reluctance and regret, “that human nature is to 
blame, that the public likes best the suggestive and the 
risqué, and hence, in order to survive, the industry has 
to surrender its ideals, yield to the low taste of the 
country, and make a mass of objectionable films to pay 
the deficits on the good ones. Too bad human nature 
is that way, but so it is.” 
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As a matter of fact the public prefers the best 
films and the industry’s own box-office records 
prove it! The Film Estimates are very severe on 
these “bad” films. 
Y and Z classes than any other reviewing service in the 
If then, the industry is really “giving the 
we should find the great major- 


They consign more films to the 


country. 
public what it wants”, 
ity of best paying films in the X Y Z groups, and the 
minority among the A B C’s. The exact opposite is the 
case. 

Note first the Year Child. 
properly the industry cannot produce films for children 


Ten Totals for Very 
primarily, for they are a decided minority of the nation.- 
al audience which supports the movies, and unquestion- 
ably the industry must make money. There can be no 
argument on that score. Hence we find many more 
X Y Z films for Children than for Youth and Adult. 
The ten year average for the Child is 26% ABC films 
and 74% X Y Z films. 

Now notice the distribution of the “Best Payers” * 
in the six Child groups. Of the A films, 46% were best 
payers; of the B films, 27%; of the C films, 25%. 
Corresponding percentages for the X, Y, and Z groups 
are 18%, 14%, 15%. Obviously the better the film, 
the better its chance of being a Best Payer! Nearly 
half the A films for children are BP’s, but less than one 
sixth of the Z films do as well. In otherwords,when 
they make a film that the Film Estimates can recom- 
mend for a Child as an A film, it has three times the 
chance of an X, Y, or Z film of becoming a Best Payer! 
Yet the industry is not supposed to produce for Child- 
ren!’ The situation is almost identical in the Ten Year 
Column for Youth. 

Finally, let us look at the Ten Year Column of Adult 
films. As the industry produces primarily, and justi 
fiably, for Adults, its majority audience, surely the 
Adult columns must prove that the industry “gives the 


public what it wants”. But notice! 


Of 269 A-films 45% (one out of two) 

proved Best Payers. ..(120 BP) 
Of 481 B-films 26% (one out of four) 

proved Best Payers... (127 BP) 
Of 625 C-films 25% (one out of four) 

proved Best Payers... (156 BP) 
Of 511 X-films 14% (one out of six) 

proved Best Payers...( 70 BP) 


8% (one out of twelve ) 


Of 1122 YZ-films 
proved Best Payers...( 85 BP) 

3008 (558 BP) 

Summary of the Three Tables 

Thus when the industry makes a film in the ABC 
groups, it has one chance in three of being a BP. In 
the XYZ groups, one chance in ten! ABC groups fur- 
nish 403 BP; XYZ groups, 153 BP. Why doesn’t the 
industry give the public what it shows it wants? Our 


readers can devise their own answers. We have ours. 





*The list of best paying films for the ten years were 
available by courtesy of The Exhibitors Herald, the 
magazine that covers authoritatively and efficiently the 
great field of motion-picture production, distribution 
and exhibition. 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 





Anna and Elizabeth (Dorothea Wieck, Hertha 
Thiele) (German) (Good English titles) The two 
stars of Maedchen in Uniform do memorable 
roles in interesting story of humble country 
girl magnified into ‘saint’ through accidental 
“miracles”. Notable atmosphere. Compelling 
character portrayal. 1-26-37 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) (C) Doubtful interest 


April Romance (Richard Tauber, Jane Bax- 
ter)(MGM) The pathetically unsuccessful Jove 
story of Schubert, charmingly told, serves as 
background for his famous songs, beautifully 
sung by Richard Tauber. Refreshing simpli- 
city of well-acted story emphasized by Vien- 
nese ballroom sp'endors. 1-5-37 
(A) Delightful (Y) Mostly good (C) Little int. 


Beware of Ladies (Donald Cook, Judith Allen) 
(Republic) Sordid crook drama with mostly un- 
savory characters hired to frame hero who is 
running for office. They fail but achieve mur- 
der of reporter-heroine’s weak husband. thus 
freeing her for hero. A grisly climax kills the 
villain. 1-19-37 
(A) Unpleasant (Y) No (C) No 

Career Woman (Claire Trevor, Michael Whal- 
en)(Fox) Clever criminal lawyer wins cases 
by brazen trickery, outraging the ideals of the 
lawyer-heroine—but last reel finds them hap- 
pily in love. Travesties court procedure, bur- 
lesques smalltown life. Dubious value for the 
young. 1-12-37 
(A) Fair (Y-C) Decidedly doubtful 

Champagne Waltz (Gladys Swarthout, F. 
MacMurray)(Para.) Delightful, distinctive mu- 
sical comedy with Swarthout’s charming songs. 
Shows that lovely old world music and modern 
jazz band music need not exclude each other. 
Action now brisk, now dreamy. Fritz Leiber’s 
role as Strauss notable. 2-2-37 
(A) Entertain’g (Y) Very good (C) Prob. good 


Charlie Chan at the Opera (Warner Oland, 
Boris Karloff)(Fox) Famous Chinese detective 
deftly solves multiple murder mystery, this 
time backstage at the Opera, involving jeal- 
ousy, vengeance and insanity among the stars. 
Usual elements of suspense and interest but 
plot is over-complex at times. 1-12-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Good (C) Perhaps 


Children of Fortune (Glueckskinder) (Lillian 
Harvey, German cast) (Ufa) Laid in New York, 
characters American, all dialog German, full 
English titles. Fine character comedy, inti- 
mate, subtle, amusing, boisterous. Poet-report- 
er saves unlucky heroine, with extraordinary 
complications. 2-2-37 
(A) Fine of kind (Y-C) Mature & doubt. int. 


Counterfeit Lady (Ralph Bellamy, Joan Perry) 
(Columbia) Diamond robbery by crooks and 
pseudo-crooks, solved by detective hero of 
pseudo-shady character, who wins  pseudo- 
crooked heroine. Pleasant, lively little story, 
naively told. Hero’s blunders correct themselves. 
Fists and autos fly as usual. 1-26-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) (C) Good of kind 

Country Gentlemen (Olsen and Johnson) (Re- 
public) Feeble concoction about Olsen and John- 
son as two incurably crooked promoters trying 
to swindle simple souls by simple schemes. 
Largely mere rehearsal of stunts and jokes 
resurrected from previous vaudeville perform- 


ances by this pair. 1-26-37 
(A) Futile (Y) Worthless (C) No 


Doctor’s Diary (John Trent, Geo. Bancroft. 
Helen Burgess) (Para.) Strong picture of mod- 
ern hospital. its great work but also its in- 
trigue, politics, jealousy, and professional eti- 
quette that lets patients, not its traditions, suf- 
fer. Pitifully marred by hero’s attempt to be 
a comic drunk. 2-2-37 
(A-Y) Fairly good (C) Little value 


Flying Hostess (W. Gargan, Judith Barrett) 
(Univ) More sensational “air-transport” stuff 
making little sense. Young, giddy, wisecracking 
girls, supposedly ‘‘registered nurses’, are sup- 
posedly “‘trained’”’ into heroines for any air 
emergency. Thickly romantic. Same impossib!e 


climax as “Without Orders’’. 1-26-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Thrilling (C) No 


God’s Country and the Woman (George Brent, 
Beverly Roberts) (Warner) Gay younger brother 
prefers money-flinging and woman-chasing but, 
tossed into thick of lumber-camp rivalry, makes 
good all around in fight, business, and 
wrangling romance with harsh heroine. All 
color. Striking lumber scenes 1-26-37 
(A) (Y) Good of kind (C) Doubtless value 


Great Guy (James Cagney, Mae Clarke) (Gr. 
Nat.) Ex-pugilist hero, as deputy, wages zealous 
fight against short-weights-and-measures swin- 
dle. Many socks to the jaw in Cagney style. 
Ends corrupt city official-racketeer alliance. 
Fast. suspenseful, amusing, and sometimes in- 
credible and illogical. 1-19-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Mostly good (C) Hardly 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth (C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 


(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted 
only by special arrangement with The Educational! Screen) 


Hats Off (Mae Clarke, John Payne) (Grand 
Natl) Hero and heroine, rival press-agents for 
rival Expositions a la Texas, seek same stage 
feature. Heroine wins temporarily by brazen 
double-crossing, but reverses all when she falls 
for hero. Role of impresario by Alberni only 
notable bit. 1-26-37 
(A) Mediocre (C) Hardly 


Holy Terror (Jane Withers) (Fox) Hilarious, 
farcical army air-post life. Jane, as officer’s 
over-precocious daughter and darling of the 
post, starts all trouble, solves all problems, 
and runs constant songs, dances, and slapstick 
antics. Pleasant change from ‘‘disagreeable 
brat’ roles, at least 2-2-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y-C) Probably amusing 


(Y) Perhaps 


Hopalong Cassidy Returns (Bill Boyd, Evelyn 
Brent) (Para.) Good ‘‘Hopalong’’ western for 
action and acting, but thrills a bit overdone. 
Main villain now a saloon-owning, gang-lead- 
ing woman, very tough and brave but finally 
dying by a bullet, and a wheel-chair invalid is 
dragged to death. 1-12-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Join the Marines (Paul Kelly, June Travis) 
(Republic) Commander of Marines wants his 
daughter to marry one. She won't - but 
does, after crazy adventures in the South 
Seas. Lively little romance, with rather good 
possibilities, but ruined by crudity and stupid 
absurdities. 2-2-37 
(A) Crude (Y) Perhaps (C) Perhaps 


Lady from Nowhere (Mary Astor, Charles 
Quigley)(Columbia) Feeble jumble of adven- 
ture, gang murder, faked identity, rural rube 
comedy and romance, centered on cheap mani- 
curist-heroine who seeks money-marriage but 
compromises on marriage. The “star’’ shows 
little spark, charm or talent. 2-2-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Perhaps (C) Hardly 


Let’s Make a Million (E. E. Horton) ( Para.) 
Rural store-keeper hero plans to marry on his 
soldier bonus, but his two home-making old 
aunts oppose. Oil-promotion crooks get the 
money, and his friends’s money too, but live- 
ly developments bring happy ending for all 
concerned. 2-2-37 
(A) Fair (Y) Good (C) Good 


Lloyd’s of London (Bartholomew, Tyrone 
Power, Madeleine Carroll) (Fox) Masterpiece 
of high historical and dramatic value. Por- 
trays the famous ‘“‘Lloyd’s’”’ as intimately in- 
volved in stirring times of English history in 
days of Lord Nelson. Splendidly staged and 
directed. Vivid, vital, convincing. 1-12-37 
(A-Y) Excellent (C) Largely beyond them 

Man of Affairs (George Arliss) (G-B) En- 
joyable picture of English politics with Arliss 
in dual role—as pompous Prime Minister stu- 
pidly bungling a delicate situation, and his 
twin brother, a gay adventurer, who saves his 
twin by heroic measures and gives him the 
glory. 1-19-37 
(A) (Y) Very good (C) Mature but good 

Mandarin Mystery (Eddie Quillan, Charlotte 
Henry) (Republic) Great jewel robbery occurs, 
and smart-aleck hero breezes around among 
cloud of suspects in Chinese hotel. Manager 
faints, and other funny things happen. Stilted 
dialog and clumsy action brings conclusion of 
slight interest. 1-12-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Hardly (C) No 


Mind Your Own Business (Charles Ruggles, 
Alice Brady) (Para) Hilarious, amusing farce. 
Circumstances turn shy nature editor’s column 
into sensationally successful expose’ of crooked 
politicians. Scout troop thwarts kidnappers as 
climax. Boy Scouts interesting but Talbot’s 
bellowing annoys. 1-19-37 
(A) Amusing (C) Amusing 

Missing Girls (Roger Pryor, Muriel Evans) 
(Chesterfield) Lives up to title briefly, then 
turns into mediocre gang melodrama, with 
super newspaper-man running down swarming 
criminals. Tough “‘mugs”’ looking sinister and 
talking gutter English out of corner of mouth 
become monotonous. Crude. 1-12-37 
(A) Stupid (Y) No (C) No 


More Than a Secretary (George Brent, Jean 
Arthur) (Columbia) Editor of health magazine, 
with highly exaggerated hygiene complex, final- 
ly learns common sense from sane little hero- 


(Y) Amusing 


ine who takes job as his Secretary. Artificial 
story about caricatures rather than characters. 
Some risque lines built in. 1-12-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Hardly (C) No 


North of Nome (Jack Holt, Evalyn Venable) 
(Colum) More Holt adventure stuff. Holt as 
big, brave seal-poacher, marooned on Alaskan 
island. Complications start when he rescues 
shipwrecked group who are owners of the 
island. Dilemma solved by Holt heroics and 
drab romance tops it off. 1-19-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No (C) No 


One in a Million (Adolphe Menjou, Sonja 
Henie) (Fox) Largely vaudeville slapstick. Ar- 
line Judge wisecracks. Menjou, head of cheap 
troupe playing Switzerland, bawls his lines to 
be funnier. But Sonja and her kindly father, 
seeking Olympic honors, her charm and match- 
less skating redeem the film. 1-12-37 
(A) Fairly good (Y-C) Good 


The Plot Thickens (James Gleason, Zasu 
Pitts)(RKO) Agreeable little murder mystery 
with adequate thrills, plentiful suspects, too 
much complication at times, and lightened by 
humorous activities of two detectives, the 
cocksure Jimmy and adroitly dumb Zasu, who 
share success. 2-2-37 
(A) Fair (Y) Good (C) Fair 


Plough and the Stars (Stanwyck, Foster) 
(RKO) Strong, vivid picture of tragic misery 
of 1916 Irish Rebellion. Impressive for authen- 
tic scenes and action, for striking characters 
and realistic violence, but whole weakened by 
lack of dramatic unity and Stanwyck’s com- 
plete inadequacy. 1-26-37 
(A) Notable (Y) Grim (C) No 

Sing Me A Love Song (J. Melton, Patricia 
Ellis) (Warner) Light, whulesome comedy. Trite 
plot, colorless heroine, but redeemed by Melton’s 
singing, by settings of huge department store 
inherited by hero, and genuinely amusing roles 
by Herbert Catlett, Jenkins and Pitts as em- 
ployees. 
(A) Fair (Y) Good 

Three Smart Girls (Deanna Durbin) (Univ) 
Very human comedy, told with taste, with bits 
of Deanna’s notable singing. Three sisters, en- 
gaging youngsters, thwart a fortune-huntress 
after their rich father, bring him back to 
mother after 10 years separation, and find 
worthwhile romance besides. 1-26-37 
(A) Amusing (Y) Excellent (C) Little interest 


We Who Are About to Die (John Beal, Pres- 
ton Foster, Ann Dvorak) (RKO) Harrowing 
portrayal of innocent man in “Death row’’. 
Grim humor by tough convicts, gruesome gal- 
lows stuff, agonizing suspense, weak ending. 
Called anti-capital punishment. Rather belit- 
tles trial methods. Beal inadequate. 12-22-36 
(A) Grim (Y-C) By no means 


White Hunter (Warner Baxter) (Fox) Afri- 
can thrills and December-June romance feebly 
combined. Travel film clippings for African 
effects, heroine inadequate for role, and ven- 
geance motif peters out into schoolgirl love 
affair for grizzled hero. Superfluous roles 
absurd episodes. 12-22-36 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Poor (C) No 


Wild Brian Kent (Ralph Bellamy, Mae Clarke) 
(RKO) Innocuous Harold Bell Wright story 
passably sereened. Once wealthy spendthrift 
drops city life for country, joins rural family 
about to lose their farm to land-mortgage shark, 
foils villain, wins girl. Pleasant, elementary 
amusement. 1-19-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) Perhaps 


Woman Alone (Sylvia Sidney, Oscar Homolka, 
John Loder) (G-B) Unusual, skillfully told, 
gripping version of Conrad story of Sabotage 
in London’s industry. Sinister atmosphere, 
tense situations, grim deaths. Fine individual 
acting and pantomime, but ill-fitted roles make 
situation a bit unreal. 1-19-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtfulvalue (C) No 


Yellow Cargo (Conrad Nagel, Eleanor Hunt) 
(Grand Natl.) Far-fetched, clumsily told thrill- 
er about government agents, hero and heroine 
incognito, running down Chinese-smuggling 
gang using motion picture production plant as 
blind. When agents learn each other’s identi- 
ty, romance! Mostly second rate. 12-15-36 
(A) Dull (Y) Perhaps (C) Hardly 
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Eliminating Static In Education 


By GEORGE W. WRIGHT 


A few possibilities of the radio still largely 
unrealized in our educational procedure. 


Supervising Principal, Public Schools, New Providence, New Jersey 


66 HIS broadcast comes to you through the Amer- 
ican School of the Air. This is the Columbia 
Broadcasting System.” The exclamations of 

“Oh, Boy!, Gee, that’s Great !,”’ and other like phrases 
forthcoming from listening pupils in the classroom, 
may not be rhetorically elegant but they do indicate 
the expressed appreciation of the children. The faces 
flushed with excitement, the group constantly edging 
nearer the radio speaker, and the spontaneous comment 
of appreciation as the broadcast draws to a close, are 
ample evidences of a type of educational program that 
motivates interest. 

Comenius, Rousseau and Pestalozzi advocated taking 
children out into the world for educational experiences. 
The radio, with its wide range of selectivity of stations 
and programs, brings the world into the classroom. In 
these days of international trouble and turmoil, of war 
and conflicting controversies through lack of under- 
standing, the medium of the radio should be used to de- 
velop world friendship, understanding, and appreciation 
of other countries, customs, cultures, and contributions. 
Within the limitations of our own vast republic there 
must be a country consciousness more firmly fixed 
through radio reception. 

In eliminating static in education through the use of 
the radio in school, one must carefully consider the 
tenable techniques necessary for successful audition and 
articulation. An extensive inquiry into radio reception 
in the public schools brings forth the facts and figures 
that there are three distinct types in useful operation. 
Some school buildings of recent erection, are outfitted 
with a broadcasting unit from the central office. Each 
room is wired with a loud speaker for reception. From 
the central unit the principal may make announcements 
or talk with teachers or pupils via the two way circuit 
feature ; the student council project its program ; pupils 
broadcast dramatized events; visitors talk with the 
student body ; radio programs from our own or foreign 
countries received. Since these types of central radio 
units are usually arranged for phonographic records 
also, the added articulation advantage with phonographic 
records is available. Limitations formally existing in the 
selection of only one program, at atime, are now over- 
come by the purchase or addition of extra units.Cost lim- 
itations are being minimized by reducing the price of this 
type of equipment. With financial entrenchment in ed- 
ucation, with decreased state aid and increased local 
tax, the cost limitation will continue to be a factor in 
many schools. 

Some school systems are purchasing a radio that is 
used in the auditorium. Usually the radio set is built 
into a more or less elaborate cabinet which may or may 


not match other pieces of furniture on the platform. 
While the auditorium radio affords the advantage of 
allowing large groups to listen in mass instruction at 
a central point, it narrows the possibilities of direct 
classroom correlation with the radio program. 

The individual classroom radio affords closer correl 
ation with methods and materials, wider range of selec- 
tivity, a classroom atmosphere. The low cost of small 
individual radio sets makes the purchase problem one 
that is rather easily solved. Other visual-sensory aids in 
the form of a play, hand puppets or marionette produc 
tion at a small admission charge will provide sufficient 
funds for financing this cost. This same procedure may 
be effectively utilized on a larger scale to purchase the 
first two types of radios mentioned. 

Regardless of the type of radio receptor used, there 
are a few particular pointers that needs must be ob- 
served to insure genuinely educational accomplishment. 

Mention has been made of the cost. The wise typical 
school will start with that which can be afforded, per 
haps a borrowed one at first, and proceed to other types 
as rapidly as fancy and finance permit. Care must be 
exercised that borrowed types or gifts of old radio sets 
insure good reception in the form of clearness of tone 
and enunciation. Acoustics present a problem in some 
classrooms and in many auditoriums. A deft touch of 
monks cloth, or an arrangement of tuned wires to the 
room’s vibration will satisfactorily solve room reechoes. 

The placement of the radio should be wherever pos- 
sible, preferably where the pupils may face it. As chil- 
dren look in the direction from which a voice issues, 
the radio speaker should be approximately even with 
the eye and ear level of the seated pupils. Making a 
radio program a classroom procedure, similar policies to 
that used in the classroom should be followed. To have 
a speaker high on the wall forces a cramming of necks 
with its accompanying irritation. 

Let there be the same informality in grouping about 
the radio as there is listening to the teacher read or tell 
a story. The radio should be regulated so that the voice 
the pupils hear is tuned to the approximate loudness of 
tone the teacher naturally uses. This creates a more nor 
mal classroom atmosphere. In this feature the individual 
room radio has an advantage over a central unit. 

Sometimes the shades will be drawn to create, by 
shutting off the light, the desired mood to appreciate 
the broadcast. At other times pupils will be grouped to 
facilitate work with maps, charts, globes, flat or black- 
board pictures, stereopticon slides, rhythms, dances, and 
exercises, to supplement the broadcast. 

Guided listening is an important factor to the suc- 
cess of radio in the classroom. Aimless entertainment 
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with absence of aim and objectives is educational wast: 
Purposeful planning on the part of teacher and pupils 
will make for effective educational integration. Ths 
teacher must be patient but persistent. Guided listening 
will enable a pupil to have a richer vicarious experience 
as he concentrates on the program, disregarding ex 
traneous noise. 

Guided listening embraces the promoting of the prop 
er mental attitudes—desire and ability to listen. Under 
standing and appreciation of any program will depend 
upon the thoroughness of advance preparation, thi 
program itself, and the other subsequent follow-up 
work. Care must be exercised on the part of th 
teacher that preparation for, listening to, and follow-up 
activities of a broadcasted program are not duplications 
While repetition is essential to the learning process, 11 
must be remembered that sustained interest can be 
kindled by variety and killed by monotony. Guided 
listening will also touch the choice of program selection 
within and without the school. Slowly but surely chil 
dren can build up a radio culture for enjoying the fine1 
types of broadcasted programs. This means teachet 
planning over several school semesters. It means work 
ing with pupils, parents, the P. T. A., Women’s Clubs, 
and other social agencies. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System with its Amer 
ican School of the Air Programs, sends gratis to teach 
ers a complete manual containing a list of radio pro 
grams, and a well chosen bibliography. 

The wise teacher with a wide knowledge of mat 
visual-sensory aids in education will artistically a1 
ticulate radio lessons with regular work enabling pupils 
to grow in understanding, stimulating their thinking, 
and leading to further educational activity 


A Visual Instruction Project in 
Laboratory Chemistry 


(Continued from page 40) 


number on the reagent shelf. These are to illustrate the 
method by means of which reagent bottles are kep 
alphabetized. 

(6) A pupil calls attention to the pointer arm on a 
platform balance. 

(7) He points to the 1 and the 1/10 gram weight on 
the platform balance. 

(8) He indicates the 10 gram weight on the balance: 

(9) Shows a student pouring a solid onto a piece of 
filter paper. The glass stopper from this bottle is prom 
inently displayed as having been carelessly dropped on 
the desk top. 

(10) The same picture, but this time the student 
holds the stopper between his fingers. He also holds 
the bottle in a manner giving the impression that he is 
rolling the bottle as the material is withdrawn. 

(11) A pupil is pouring acid into a beaker contain 
ing some water. He holds the bottle stopper in thi 
proper position between his fingers. This does well in 
illustrating two things: the correct place for a stopper 
or cork while it is out of the bottle, and the fact that 
acid should always be poured into water. 
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(12) A pupil is attempting to insert a thistle tube 
through a stopper. His hands are spread, one is holding 
the stopper and the other is at the opposite end of the 
tube. Emphasizes possibility of snapping the tube and 
serious injury to finger or hand. 

(13) The same pupil with stopper and thistle tube, 
but this time the hands are placed well together. Any 
leverage on the tube is brought right up to the stopper. 

(14) A substance is being heated in a test tube, and 
the mouth of the tube is directed toward the pupil. 

(15) A material being heated in a test tube with 
the mouth of the tube being directed away from the 
student. 

(16) A pupil is heating a piece of glass tubing 
preparatory to bending it and is not using a wingtop to 
spread the flame. 

(17) A wingtop is being used this time. 

(18) Improper method of reading the meniscus in a 
graduated cylinder. The student is locking down on 
the surface of the liquid. 

(19) Another pupil is shown trying to read the same 
graduate. Ihe level between liquid, or meniscus, and 
pupil is much better but still incorrect. 

(20) The pupil now has her eyes on an exact level 
with the meniscus of the liquid in the graduate. 

\s previously mentioned, these are but a few of the 
pictures we have taken and made into slides. Of course 
they do not all deal with pupil mistakes in laboratory 
technique. Realizing that we should do some work on 
the other side of the question, we have slides showing 
complete set-ups for various experiments, correctly and 
neatly put together. We also have a few which show 
some of our better pupils running certain experiments 
which are given as rewards for exemplary work. These 
experiments are harder; take more apparatus ; require 
more time, etc., than the average one, and do a good job 
of stimulating interest and a desire to do better work. 

[he foregoing resume constitutes an experiment in 
visual instruction which is exceeding our fondest hopes ; 
that one picture is worth a thousand words is well 
proven. -\fter having given this lecture (and using the 
slides which accompany it) to a class upon two or 
three occassions, it is really unusual to see a pupil 
using improper procedure which has been pointed out 
to him by means of the slides. Reflecting upon the 
success of our efforts thus far, enthusiasm mounts, 
and the value of visual aids for instruction purposes 
has once more been emphasized. 


‘\ few books, and not very good ones at that, were 
he tools of the teacher in the ‘little red schoolhouse’. 


Competing with popular fiction, current magazines and 
newspapers, motion pictures and radio, the teacher of 
today would be helpless with no better tools than the 
books of a few years ago. The textbook still is the chief 
tool of teachers in directing the learning of students, 
but more and more the book is being supplemented with 
other. tools—notably, current magazines and news- 
papers, radio, and a wide variety of visual materials, 
including motion pictures.’—From a Radio Talk by 
Einar Jacobson, Supt. of Schools, Oakland, California. 
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7 
Every American School can 
& 
RCA’s Complete 
IR Hd 





Designed especially for schools, 
RCA equipment shown here not 
only aids students by injecting 
vibrant life into every lesson, bui 
also materially helps teachers add 


a new spark to classroom routine. 


RCA offers every American school a complete sound 
system developed especially to modernize teaching 
methods. Many schools have installed this equipment 
. are more than pleased with results. 
Made by the only organization engaged in every phase 
of radio, this equipment is moderately priced, stands 
alone as great value! Write for free copy of valuable 


new booklet. ‘‘RCA Sound Service for Schools’’! 








at economical cost. 

The R-95 Electrola (right), a portable instru- 
ment designed for classroom use, is the most 
inexpensive quality instrument available. 

A complete line of high quality portable 
Victrolas, designed especially for smaller schools 


illumination for average room or auditorium. 


Victor Records 


The world’s most complete collection from which to choose. For ele- 
mentary grades, for intermediate grades, for high schools, for music 
schools, colleges and universities. 


RCA Victor Instruments 


The R-99 Electrola (left) provides unequalled reproduction of Victor 
Records. Here is an instrument offering thrilling, life-like performance 





which do not have electrical current, is available. 


RCA Sound Motion Picture Projectors 


RCA has a complete line of 35 mm. sound motion picture 
projectors to cover every possible requirement. This equipment 
profits by the same research that makes RCA Photophone in- 
stallations throughout the country so successful. Trouble-free 
performance such as these theatres enjoy, is assured to you. 

Illustrated is RCA Photophone Portable Projector, Model 
PG-81 with 900 or 1000 watt incandescent lamp. Ample 
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have Modern Teaching...with ) 
Sound Service! 





RCA Portable Public Address Systems 


These have almost an infinite number of applications to 
school work. Portable illustrated is primarily designed for 
interior use, but special weather-proofed loud speakers may 
be provided tor a permanent installation to which this set 
can be connected for playgrounds, football and baseball 





fields. Wherever a school gathering is held, a small public 
address system is of great aid to instructors, particularly 
where the acoustics of the meeting room are not satisfactory. 

Equipment illustrated includes High Fidelity Velocity 
Microphone, 20 Watt Amplifier, two Dynamic Speakers, 
entirely portable. Plugs into any 110 volt, 60 cycle outlet. 
Provides enough power to furnish ample volume to audi- 
ences up to 2500 persons. May be carried from room to 
room and set up in a few minutes. 





RCA Centralized Sound System 


The system is centrally controlled. Through it the school principal 
may convey radio programs, recorded speech and music, and direct 
announcements from his office to any or all classrooms. Is of great 
value for timely educational radio programs, music appreciation 
broadcasts, language teaching. Provides new clarity of speech in audi- 
torium, enabling students to hear stage speakers with greater ease 
from every seat. Can also be used to supply music or instruct groups 
in gymnasium, and for announcements on athletic field. Is valuable 
for use in fire-drills, lectures, standardized aptitude and achievement 
tests, and has unique two-way talk-back feature which permits principal 
to speak with individual teachers without interrupting classroom work. 


RCA A pr the Metropolitan Opera every Saturday afternoon. And ‘‘Magic Key 
of I ’* every Sunday 2 to 3 P. M., E. S.T. Both on NBC Blue Network. 


a, WwhiCe tor Schools 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. ° A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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INCE the November roster of 317 paid members was 
printed, over 43% expired within the three months inter- 
vening. Yet this abnormally heavy loss has been counter- 
acted. More than half the expirations are already renewed 
(and many who “merely forgot” will remember when their 
names show up missing) and some 90 new members have 
come in. This February roster, then, stands as we had hoped, 


Expiration Dates 
Feb. to Jan. 
FMAMJSOND J 


Allwein, A F oa eae ee Dyer, J Elizabeth 
Amson, Emily e ier See 6 ae Dyer, W C 
Anderson, C Darsie ck eo ee eS Eaton, Ann 
Anderson, Duane P Mie ele 2,6 % * a9 Eby, George 
Anderson, E W Cat Rone ee a ee Edwards, C E 
Anderson, John A ee ey ee ee Edwards, Thomas A 
Andrew, Paul E a a ee ee Elam, L H 
Appenzellar, J L as ae ee ES 8 Ellis, Don Carlos 
Arnold, E J . ok he we eee 4 Elwell, J H 
Aughinbaugh, B A 6<- hleeele «© 4 = Emmert, Wilber 
Austin, Scott ete a ee oe es Erickson, Carleton W 
Bacon, Francis L i a Farwell, Martha 
Bailey, Floyd P ie, Lee a a ae Ferguson, B W 
Baker, Evelyn J en See we ee Fisk, Harrison S 
Balcom, A G a ae ar ae Fordenwa!t, Fred 
Ballard, C R Mate as «mm «6 « Fortington, H A 
Ballou, Ethel ie ass ar) eS ee eo Fraine, Harold S 
Bardy, Joseph ore ee ae Frances, Carrie B 
Bare, Thurman H Os 6's «ee & 4 Frankel, Louis 
Barnard, Elizabeth ee ee ay ee ae Freeman, Frank N 
Barrett, Wilton I ee a Freeman, Philip Q 
Bashkowitz, P a ee ee ee ee Gallup, Anna B 
Bedell, Ralph C BY atk) ay a te oe Gambach, J C 
Benham, S Mae i ee cee Garrity, Helen 
Berg, E L o - * eu ee & « Gehan, Claire C 
Bernays, Ely a ae ee oe ee Gemmill, Charles W 
Birch, C E tebe ae & e8m Gillen, F Gardner 
Bittel, William H a oe eee, ee Gilliland, J F 
Bonwell, W A ee a elem @ oe 4% Gleckler, Bryce 
Bowen, Ward C a ae a ae ae Glenwright, W C 
Bowmar, Stanley “oes a ae ee. ee Glick, Annette 
Brewer, K M eS. Seon Gluck, David 
Briner, George C Oras eb alk oe Gray, Rebecca J 
Brodshaug, M lh ay oe a ee Greene, Nelson L 
Brown, Carolyn A re. oe ee oe Greenwald, Alma J 
Brown, Oliver E a. See ae Gregory, W M 
Buckingham, Burdette at ee ae eg. ae oe Grote, Benjamin 
Burns, Suzette 7S ee, eee Gunnell, Frank E 
Butler, Margaret J win = ae * & Hall, Arthur C 
Byers, B H Ss ae a ee Hamilton, George 
Byers, Elvin G ale k whe & a « Hansen, J E 
Caldwell, L H SS ee Hardcastle, Richard 
Canfield, B R ae ee ee ae. Hayes, D P 
Cannavan, P D ee a ee ee Healey, Gertrude M 
Carter, J M oe a. 2 a ee Heinaman, F S 
Cawelti, Donald G ee aS ae Helstern, R F 
Chapin, Henry S Se See Hendrickson, Ira 
Chester, Margaret _ SP es 2 Hessberg, Lena 
Childs, Henry E Grae Se Pee a Hill, Ned W 
Christiansen, F J a Ghee 6 3 6. axa Hillegass, W F, 
Clark, Ella Callista rn ee ae ee ee ee Hoban, C F 
Clifford, William ee or, ee Hoban, C F Jr 
Cohen, Frances a) ea Hodgins, George W 
Collier, Robert Jr Me Glee wes Hoefling, C E 
Conger, H G oe a ee ee, oe Hoffman, Jcsephine 
Censilia, Sister M ce wt i a ae Hollinger, J A 
Cook, Dorothea eae. ee Ingham, A B 
Cook, Dorothy aoe by we woe x Jansen, William 
Cook, GS ne Johnson, F R 
Crawford, Edgar M Cisse @ & ae « Jones, A H 
Crawford, E Winifred ........4. Jones, Arthur L 
Crumbling, C S . a a ee we & a Jones, Augustus F 
Cummings, O G ieee ck eee eo Jones, Elmer C 
Cushing, Lena ~~ ee ae ee Jordan, A L 
Dale, Edgar Sk ee a ae oe Katz, Elias 
Dalrymple, Carl W Pan wats eo Kaufman, Marie E 
Darlington, Evalina H .....-+%3... Kerstetter, Newton 
Daugherty, A C ae es ct oe * Killey, Lorene 
Davenport, Marjorie H ....%...-.- Klein, Joseph K 
Davis, M E oS. ee ee a Klinger, Landis R 
Davis, Rex H A A ee. see ae Koon, C M 

Deer, Irvin F ae. See ae Kooser, H L 
DeLand, Glenn A ee ae ae Kottman, W A 
Dennis, S C a er ae ee Krasker, Abraham 
Dent, E C oe oe Sa Kraus, Joseph F 
Desmarais, Laura B ‘Se a ee ae Krohn, H W 
Devereux, F L i’ tine ws «= 8S Kruse, William F 
Doane, Donald C ae a ae a ae ae Kunce, W C 
Doidge, R W ‘ef a oe ee Lain, Dolph 
Dolan, John J ~~ Can ee Lakey, Frank E 
Dudley, William H jo ae we a ee Lannin, Georgina 
Dugdale, Lee A ee 1 2 eee: Lawrence, C W 
Dunn, Fannie W ee os ee, ee Lease, L J 
Dwerlkotte, Francis D.#.....+.+4+6-. Legro, Edna C 


Dyar, Elizabeth J ae es oe ae ae ee Lesourd, Homer W 


+#., . . . . . ® ad . . . . . 


++, 


aba eae a a a O’Brien, Warren S 


Pe en ee ee a Parizak, Liel 


ee Rare be Seltzer, Jack SEBeet > 


“larger than November”. And the 14 double-daggers (instead 
of 4) are comforting. The total member gain, 20, is slight but 
in the right direction. We need merely hold the direction and 
increase speed. 


ND THE New Orleans program in final form—we hope! 
See you there? 
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(Showing expiration month of current year — July and August not included — the + indicates two years) 
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Ts, A oe ee Lewis, Donald K be. oe AE 
~~ a aa Lieberman, Malvina ‘nz2neaee® 
a Soe he as Lindstrom, C A a ea ee 
Se Linton, Alma V ts =F 
x Lippold, Paul ce wy 9 
Lloyde, R K so» «* 
i ee yr Logsdon, J D se «3 
a Lyford, Aimee E 7 . 
Lyons, John H eae ee So & m 
Machan, W T ~e.é* «ss «® 
Mac Harg, John B aa a a ee. 
is a Mack, Helen A ~ ee > 6 
a ss Mahaffey, C F o-%. * 8 ‘kh * « 
i Mann, Paul B hata tw wie oF 
ie Marble, Arthur L ba bo wes 
ie Matisko, John : «xe 


++ 


++. . 
+ + 


mn aS é m 6 & 6 Mayer, Rachel hee eewna® 


McClusky, F D aa ee 
McDaniel, Nettie i. &@ « © -e 


+b 
a 


> 


we McIntire, George iene wena e® 
o 7 McKeown, M J heen eenne w® 
. McMahon, T J a ee a a ae ee, 
McMaster, William H a > oO we dk. we 
McMullan, D S aa ae ae eee 
. ae ie ~ — McSwyny, Mary phew @ & 2 & a 
2 ee Meissner, Amelia ‘ + 
? Miglautsch, Frank -% 


+. 


Millar, Laura B ea ee 
ae @ Miller, Raymond E oa a wee & &K 
i Miller, W C ieee ee & oa D 
arte Morey, F R a. 2 a a ee 
60 tn en ee Mueller, Julius H je oe sh mh ee ee Oe 
oe ey ye Muerman, J C oe wa 
|. Ja Mullen, Sarah McLean 16 «ae we ew OG 
ome ee ar we Nelson, Paul C ce bo * ee wT 
oS aa Newman, Helena T a a a, 7 
6a Nichol, R J ce oe ws 
ae Nichols, Preston n+ « © 
a ae Noble, Lorraine Ts 
‘ ee iz Norman, Margaret A + 
ae ee & Northcott, John W 


o HH. 8 8 


+. 


++. 


O’Gorman, D cess 
a a Olney, Frank D Sea” 
ee ea Osius, W F va? 
oe Palmer, W C E 


ee 


a 


oT. 2a Parkes, G Hapgood un ed oe. oe ew 
ee es ee ee Pence, A C Dek «es & we ee 
oe & ome feck 4 Peters, Rupert ce me we ee ee 
. oe Peterson, Charles W Skane he ee 
Pointer, P D een ata e % « 
te ca Powell, W T a a oe oe ae a © 
eo} eae Pratt, M W ck a me ae oe 
a. 2 ae Purdon, Alexander ae ee ae ae ee 
‘ ne a x Rabenort, William oe 
Se Rakestraw, Boyd B 
ore, ae Ramsey, Grace F 
oe org & Ge. @ Ramseyer, Lloyd L is a Je — 
—— oe Randolph, Corliss F oe ean he OP 8S 
Ps Reilly, Frederic J i oa Dee Oe 


++, 
+e 
aa 


+, 


Ky lean eae Reitz, W L | 


> See oP a ee Reitze, Arnold W ne aeh wa eo ae 
vd, Fae pn 5 Renner, G I ae ; 
ae ae Rhodes, H K “— . 
Ae a car al Ricklefs, Robert U as. ae 
oe Riordan, Helen M ia» & 2% 
ee Ritter, Karl . me he Oe wD 
i Roberts, Gilbert ee i ae a 
ae Robinson, Roy E a a ee 
oe Rogers, M A a 
ae, a Rogers, T N or vac Se 
5 aes Rooney, M C he ee ee oe 
. io. eo Root, Oscar M i“: 2 eR wae ES 
eee ae Roper, A E a ee ee ee 


+. 


i ee ee 


oF Gn a GS he Routzahn, Evart G 7 a 


++ 


Ruch, H R Teeneens - 
Pa re Sargent, Theodore ee * *. ee 
a ee Schneipp, A E a 


aS ea eee Shedd, H P a as va 
ee ae ae ae Sietler, Thomas H ee 
~~ ae a ae Simpson, M L 
_* Sissler, Chas T 
Smith, Gerald W 


ee ee 


~~ * 
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i yey N . + Watson, N E 
—_— edie a ‘pee ceaeee Wavrunek, George M 
Spafford, BM te is & Be eh ae Weaver, Paul H 
Sprenkle, W H ew eae Wells, Bessie F 
Stabler, E F ime Ss wh oe we Werley, Marvin O 
States, Earl C ie oe ee oe ee White, J Henry 
Steiner, Frederick Sr tbe Xe etek rele White, J Kay 
Stinson, J E Ss White, J M ae 
Stoltz, R J Ss Whittinghill, Ww WwW 
Stork, Nelson N a Williams, Don G 
Sutfin, Vernon A re ne ee Williams, Edgar 
Swarthout, W E as fe ee ee Se ot oe Williams, Paul 1 
Sylvia, Sister M Ss ere ay es oh Williams, Vida A 
Tangney, Homer oe me de ee ee Wilson, E H 
Taylor, F P a a he ke Wilson, H W 
Temple, Edward H (ah 2 ee Oe Winchell. Lawrence R 
Thomas, John F : * €- 2 e ew Oe Wise, H A 
Timings, Claire aoe a a ee ee a Wishnick, F 
Trachsel, R E eon bee eae Witt, Margaret 
Trolinger, Leila 5 dae oe ee. mw, & Wood, W_ Wadsworth 
Troxel, Russell B ce oe te. <tr a -S Wright, George Ww 
Tuttle, Earle B a my a oe MG, a er Yeager, Wm A 
Twichell, L M ee a a ee ee ee, Young, A R 
Twogood, A P Se a a ee he Individual member 
Uhriaub, R R oe ew ee Oe ured for follow paid 
Van Aller, Holger H te ne oe & ee FY Administration Library 
VanLoenen, C Addison ... *¥. ‘ (Pittsburgh) 
Van Voris, W T exe Pe ee ee Board of Education 
Vaughan, H B See & 6 ek (Naperville, Ill.) 
Vernor, P H eo ee ee Brigham Young Uni- 
Viar. W L FP ée eee és & SO versity 
Volk, J sae © w % @.. 6, 6 SN Columbus Y.M.C.A. 
Waggoner, E C ae ee (Ohio) 
Walker, Darthula +. ‘ Community Public 

+ 


* + 


Walter, Mary Ethyl Schools (Chardon. O.) 





NEW ORLEANS PROGRAM 


MONDAY, February 22nd 12 o’clock Noon 


Registration Luncheon ($1.00) I:kvangeline Room, 
DeSoto Hotel. 
Speaker of the day, Dr. William H 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 
Address: 


Visual In 
struction.” 


Johnson, 
“Significant Developments it 


Principal Lionel |. Bourgeois, of the McDon 
ough School. New l 
Dr. Johnson. 


Orleans. will introduce 


By special request from the New Orleans 
Schools, Mr. J. Henry White will comment 
briefly on the content and purpose of his vis 
ual presentation scheduled for Tuesday aft 
ernoon, showing a few slides. 


(Ten minutes by taxi to the Peters Si hool) 


2:00 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. 


Afternoon Session (Auditorium of Peters School) 
Visual Presentation: “The Open House Exhibit as 
a Stimulus to Interest in Visual Instruction”. 
Ella Callista Clark 
State Teachers College, Winona, Minn 
Illustrated Address: ‘‘Motion Pictures as an Aid 
Agricultural Extension Work in Louisiana”, 


1) 


E. J. Giering, Jr. 
Visual Education Specialist, Baton Rouge, | 


by the 


Visual Presentation: “Vitalizing Teaching 
Correct Use of the Still Picture’. 
Mineta Merton 
Waukesha Public Schools, 


Address: “Plans for ( ooperation between ‘The 
American Council on Education and The De 
partment of Visual Instruction of the N.E.A.” 

Charles F. Hoban, Jr. 
Associate in Motion Picture Education, 
Council on Education. 


Waukesha, Wis 


The American 
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ae Fairview High School 
. 5 (Cleveland, Ohio) es.3% Aaa ee oe ee 
. +. General Films Ltd. oS. ae ee 
‘ %. George Peabody College. .......%4. 
i a International Library of 
TT... Visual Aids aa ee ee 
o =. We ia Iowa State University. ....%..-se-e 
Ts 8 ace Kent State College et hc 
08 Ts Monticello H.S. (IIl.) 2a ee ee ee 
. : ¥ . Mount Union College 
7 «+ @ \ “ . (Alliance, Ohio) ara or ee a ee oe 
; 7 : Notre Dame H. S. 
a -s (Hamilton, Ohio) a re a ieee 
ea Sele Fs Pedagogical Library 
Peas epee ee (Philadelphia) wee ee 
ee, ee oe Public Library 
ee es eee es (Cleveland) i be ae ete ‘ 
¥ 8 & O&O). 6 he Roosevelt Jr. H. S. 
ee eee Le (Cleveland Hts, 0.).........4... 
5 . ee State Teachers Colleges 
. SS Chico, Calif. a ae ek, ae ee 
T. Kearney, Nebraska he ee eet: eh ee 
+ . San Diego, Ca’if. ee eee ee eee 
in t yet Terre. Wiemte, Tedipme . . . . 1 0 et ts He 
tid m hi; Summitville Special 
School (Ohio) te a ee eee rs 
+. Town of Barnstable 
(Mass.) ae, tae 
+ Union High School 
(Holtville, Calif.) ‘ees oe ee 
+ University of Minnesota. ......#%. 
Visual Aids Committee 
oe (Ridgewood, N. J.) b> ee Sale te 
Visual Education Dept. 
+ (Fresno, Calif.) bude Se eee —” 


TUESDAY, February 23rd 12 o’clock Noon 


Projection Luncheon ($1.00) Evangeline Room, 
DeSoto Hotel. 


Visual Presentation: “Movie Record of a Rocky 
Mountain School” (Showing and discussion of 
a film made by the school) 
Lloyd Shaw 
Superintendent of Cheyenne Mountain Schools, Colo. 
Brief talks, and showings of educational films as 
time permtts. 


i 


2:00 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. 
Afternoon Session (Auditorium of Peters School) 
Address: “A New Film Service in the South’. 
I. C. Wardlaw 


Director of Extension, University System of Georgia, 


\tlanta. 
Address: “Essential Qualities for an Educational 
Film”. 
Mrs. E. L. Berg 


\ssistant Principal, Public School No. 91, New York 

Address: “Progress in Teacher Training in the Use 
of Visual Aids”, 

Edgar Dale 
College of Education, Ohio State University. 

Lecture and Visual Presentation: ‘“‘China’s Life and 
Culture Visualized’ (Illustrated by slides of 
the White Brothers “camera paintings’’ ) 

J. Henry White 
Lake Ariel, Pa. 

[his presentation by the White Brothers is justly 
famous. It is an audio-visual experience of rare value 
and delight. Their intimate knowledge of China is 
based on eight years of exceedingly active life there. 
Their cameras have covered countless details and 
aspects of that vast country, known to most Americans 
only by vague generalities. Their invaluable collection 
of pictures merit the name of “camera paintings”. 
Sixteen of these appeared in full color in the National 
Geographic Magazine for December last. More are 
to appear in later issues. The originals of these, in 
black-and-white, sepia, and gorgeous color done by 
Chinese artists, are on display for the full two days 
at the Peters School. 


Announcements and Adjournment 
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The Educational Screen 


NEWS AND NOTES Being beivg notations on 


° ef. ) . f . ° ° } 
significant doings and events tu the naa field. 


Conducted by Josephine Hoffman 





New Visual Aids Departments 


Anticipating a steadily increasing use of educational 
films for classroom instruction in southern California 
the University of California will establish a complete 
film library in Los Angeles, it was announced by Boyd 
B. Rakestraw, assistant director of the Extension Di- 
vision. 

An initial expenditure of $27,000 to stock the library 
with more than 5,000 16 millimeter educational films 
has been approved by the University; offices for the 
library have been established at 815 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles, where all bookings and shippings will be 
handled. The library will be as large as the one now on 
the Berkeley campus of the University of California. 

¢ ¢ 

A New Distributing Library of 16 and 35 mm sound 
and silent films has been inaugurated by the Visual 
Aids Extension Service, Division of General Extension, 
University System of Georgia, with headquarters in 
Room 10, 223 Walton St., NW., Atlanta, Ga. Films of 
this division are available for rental by schools and 
other educational organizations of the Southeastern 
States. A special club plan for circulating films at re- 
duced costs has been devised. This distributing center 
is the newest and most complete in the southeastern area 
and fills a long-felt need for the development of the 
use of films in education in the South. (School Life) 


Educational Film Lists 


The first quarterly Supplement to the Educational 
Film Catalog, published by the H. W. Wilson Company, 
has just come from the press. It lists 425 films addition- 
al to those in the foundation volume, which appeared 
last year. The form is the same except that the title and 
subject index has been put first in the supplement, 
followed by the classified section wherein data is given 
on each film concerning the nature of the film, length, 
stock, whether sound or silent, 16mm or 35mm, for 
sale or rent, from whom it may be obtained, and other 
features. 

This January 1937 Supplement is the first quarterly 
issue of the supplementary service, which with the 
main catalog is $4.00. Subscription to the supplement- 
ary service, or the catalog alone, is $2.00. 

* ¢ 

One of the five projects for which the American 
Council on Education received a grant from the Gen- 
eral Education Board in June of 1935, was the com- 
pilation and maintenance of a complete inventory of 
available film material in the United States. Approxi- 
mately 6,000 films were reported in the survey made 


of existing educational films. The Council has begun 
to issue mimeograph film lists describing by name, 
content and source the films located in this national 
survey. These lists are divided into convenient sections 
covering related subjects. For instance, the first catalog 
covers films on “Sports, Games, Amusements,” the 
second “Social Sciences and Sociology,” the third 
“Physics.” These lists are intended primarily for study 
and evaluating groups who will in time select and 
evaluate the films that should be included in the per- 
manent lists which may be compiled later from this 
material. 


College Listens in on Inauguration 


As a partial outgrowth of a conference on Radio and 
Movies held at the college last October, the State 
Teachers College at Indiana, Pennsylvania provided op- 
portunities for all the students to listen in on the in- 
auguration of President F. D. Roosevelt on January 
20, 1937. Seven radio sets were used through most of 
the broadcast. They were used by the History and 
English classes, Science students, the laboratory 
schools—both elementary and high school. Additional 
sets were in the Auditorium, Recreation Parlor and in 
the college dining room. Various sized sets were used to 
fit in with the rooms in which they were used. Small 
sets were used in the classrooms, larger sets in the 
group meeting places, and the public address system 
was attached to the set inthe dining room (about a 
thousand students are served at one time in this room). 


A Local Survey of Visual Aids 
Mr. H. C. 


Science Teachers group, circulated a Visual Instruc- 


Hurff, Chairman of the Long Island 


tion Questionnaire in the spring of 1936 to sixty Long 
Island Schools, twenty schools in Westchester County 
and twenty in New Jersey. We have just received a 
copy of Mr. Hurff’s summary of the replies to his sur- 


vey. 


The questionnaire consisted of 25 general questions 
on Visual Instruction dealing mainly with the use of 
films and the type of equipment used by the various 
schools. Of the twenty schools that reported, thirteen 
owned and used their own projectors, the newest 
equipment being mostly 16mm _ sound-on-film. Onl) 
four schools reported having their own film library. 
About an equal mumber of free and rental films were 
used and about 50% of the showings take place in the 
classroom. Mostly all schools were equipped with 
screens. Practically every school had a lantern slide 
projector and many had micro-projectors. 
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Publications on the Visual Field 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
Published monthly except July and August. Official or SOME VISUAL AIDS IN SEVENTH GRADE 

gan of the Department of Visual Instruction of the N. E A INSTRUCTION. By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 

The only magazine devoted to extending and improving the nae 

use of visual and audio-visual teaching aids in education The first published work of authoritative research in the 

A clearing-house of thought, fact and experience on all visual field, foundational to all research work following it. 

phases of the work. Not only valuable to research workers, but an_ essential 

$2.00 one year; $3.00 two years reference work for all libraries. 


131 pp. Price $1.00 (67c to subscribers of E. S.) 
“1000 AND ONE” BLUE BOOK OF FILMS 


The annual film directory, widely known and used as the 


standard film reference source for educational and non-the BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE USE OF VISUAL 
atrical users of films. Lists some 4500 films, carefully AIDS IN EDUCATION. By Joseph 3s 
classified according to subject. (145 numbered subject Weber, Ph. D. 

groups )—with full information given on every film—wheth er ; 

er 16mm or 35mm, silent or sound, title, number of reels. A complete bibliography on the field to June 1930. Over 
brief synoposis of contents, sources distributing the films 1.000 references to books and magazine articles. (Addi- 
(more than 200 such distributors indicated) and range of tional references by Mr. W eber through September, 1932, 
prices charged by them. Contains hundreds of “free” films appear in EDUCATIONAL SCREEN for October 1932. ) 
152 pp. Price 75c (25c to subscribers of E. S.) 24 pp. Net Price 30c. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON SOUND AND 
SILENT FILMS IN TEACHING SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


A stenotype report of the entire afternoon session of the VISUAL AIDS. By Lillian Heathershaw, Drake 
winter meeting of the Department of Visual Instruction University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


of the N. E. A. at St. Louis, February 26, 1936. Includes 
able presentation of the advantages of sound films, the latest 


addition to the family of visual aids. 


Directions for making Etched Glass Slides, using Colored 
Pencils; Etched Glass Slides, using Colored Inks; Paper 
Cut-out Lantern Slides; Ceramic Lantern Slides; India Ink 


8 pp. Net Price 20c Lantern Slides; Still Films; Cellophane Lantern Slides; 

Photographic Lantern Slides; Film Slides; The Electric 

VISUAL AIDS IN EDUCATION. By Joseph Map; Spatter Werk; Fonch Ouitiees ot }Atnes Sauer 
Copies of Leaves; Leaf Prints from Carbon Paper; Blue 


J. Weber, Ph. D. Prints; Sepia Prints. 

. The author’s final and finest work in this field, being “a 24 pp. Net Price 25c. 
valanced summary of the available scientific evidence on 

the values and limitations of visual aids in education and 
an elaboration upon this evidence by way of generalization 


and application so as to inspire the progressive educator in ACTIVITIES OF STATE VISUAL EDUCA- 
making common sense adaptation of visual materials and TION AGENCIES IN THE UNITED 


methods to the purposes of the school.” STATES. By Fannie W. Dunn, and Etta 
220 pp. Price $2.00 ($1.50 to subscribers of E. S.) Schneider, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION. By A concise and discriminating summary of total results 
Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. from a comprehensive survey of 24 of the 26 states having 
_ An important contribution to the literature of the visual Departments of Visual Instruction. A companion article 
held. Presents in unusually interesting form the results to this, “Practices in City Administration of Visual Educa- 
of extended investigations on the teaching values of the tion,” by the same authors, appeared in EDUCATIONAL 
lantern slide and stereograph. SCREEN for November and December, 1936. 
156 pp. illus. Price $1.00 (67c¢ to subscribers) 8 pp. Net price, 20c. 


SUBSCRIPTION AND ORDER BLANK 
(To Order, Check Material Desired and Fill In Blank Below) 


Subscription to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 1 Year, $2.00 O 2 Years, $3.00 O 
To sub- 
Price scribers Educational Screen 
1000 and One Films $.75 $ .25 | 64 E. Lake St.. Chicago 
4 E. Lake St., age 
Visual Aids in Education 2.00 1.50 [| 
Picture Values in Educatio 0 37 ' gs . ¢ 
nage Fg onsen — i [ have indicated items desired and enclose check for $........... 
Comparative Effectiveness of Some 
Visual Aids in Seventh Grade 
Instructions 1.00 67 
Bibliography on the Use of Visual Name = POTTER TC TT OT Te CC CT ee ee 
Aids in Education 30 Net | 
Simple Directions for Making 
Visual Aids 25 Net [ School or Street 
A Symposium on Sound and Silent rE ny 
Films in Teaching .20 Net 
Activities of State Visual Education . > 
Agencies in the United States 20 Net [ ( ity. ao eer TerrTrrr Te TT TT ee ee State nes b*e @ 64s eee 
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The Educational Screen 





FOREIGN FILMS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Conducted by Wesley Greene 


Director, University Film Society, The University of Chicago 





A S THIS goes to press a hundred or more edu- 


cational institutions are negotiating for for- 


eign films to be shown this spring. Most of 


these plan to exhibit only one picture and must be 
faced with considerable responsibility in deciding 
what film to choose. Unfortunately if the experi- 
ences of past years are repeated again this season 
about half of the school exhibitors will be disap- 
pointed in the selections made. 

Ideally, pictures should be chosen only after pre- 
view by a committee representing faculty and stu- 
dents since the correlation between the amount of 
favorable national publicity and the values of films 
to educational institutions is very low. It is nat- 
ural that schools should desire pictures which have 
been praised highly in the public prints and which 
have had long runs in New York City, and if for- 
eign films are to be presented in educational insti- 
tutions primarily as entertainment. reviews and box 
office success are the best criteria for selection. 
However, if foreign films are to have point for 
language study, social sciences, and literature, re- 
views are of little value unless meticulous reading 
between the lines is done. This is inevitable inas- 
much as reviews are written from the entertain- 
ment angle and the reviewers are not interested in 
the educational potentialities of the pictures they 
cover. 

As a matter of fact very little has been done to 
make films of value in connection with classroom 
work. It has been next to impossible to secure 
copies of film dialog from distributors, and hence 
study of film dialog before the showing of pictures 
has been out of the question. To remedy this sit- 
uation and to harness the potentialities of a foreign 
film for language learning, William Kurath of the 
University of Chicago has prepared a film dialog 
project based on Kaestner’s Emil und Die Detek- 
tive. Six scenes from the film were selected, short 
introductions to each written in simple German, 
vocabularies and notes appended, and marginal 
references to chapters in the book (Holt) and reels 
of the film included. A short scene from the pro- 
ject follows: 

Wir sehen Emil zuerst mit einigen seiner Freunde im Stadt- 
park, wo sie dem Denkmal des Grossherzogs einen Hut auf- 
setzen und einen schwarzen Bart ankleben, sodass es aussieht 
wie Wachtmeister Jeschke. Wachtmeister Jeschke kommt und 
Emil laueft nach Hause. 

das Denkmal—das Monument; der Herzog—duke; kleben 
—paste; der Wachtmeister—der Polizist. 

Emil: Warmes Wasser, Frau Tischbein? 

Frau Tischbein: Danke. Du, ich hab’ Dir drinnen schon 
alles zurecht gelegt. 

Frau: So, Frau Tischbein. 





Emil: Mutter, kannst Du mir nicht sagen, wer die guten 
Anzuege erfunden hat? 

Frau Tischbein: Warum denn? 

Emil: Der Kerl, den muesste man uwmbringen 

Frau Tischbein: Bitte schoen. Oh, Gott, entschuldigen Sie 
bitte vielmals. 

Frau: Na, Sie koennten sich auch endlich einen Haartrock- 
ner anschaffen. 

Emil: Die will wohl noch Dauerwellen fuer ihre fuenfzig 
Pfennige. 

umbringen—toeten; sich anschaffen—kaufen: Dauerwelle; 
permanent wave. 

The dialog project from Emil und Die Detektive 
has been used by a number of first and second year 
German students before seeing the film with the 
result that both enjoyment of the picture and com- 
prehension of the spoken dialog were greatly in- 
creased. Imagine the thrill the beginner gets 
from understanding a German film and the motiva- 
tion for further study which will result! 

To obtain the best results from book, film, and 
dialog project the following series of activities is 
suggested: reading of the text, perusal of the dialog 
project, viewing the film, dramatizing — several 
scenes from the project, and viewing the film a sec- 
ond time. Many a foreign film showing arranged 
almost exclusively as a language project fails be- 
cause the students who are sent to see the picture 
are not prepared to understand it. The best combi- 
nation of entertainment and language study avail- 
able in the film field consists of the picture Emil 
and the printed materials which may be used 
with it. 

Educational institutions in position to use several 
films during a semester will be interested in the 
idea onto which International House (Chicago) is 
hanging its film series for February, March, April, 
and May. Six films from six different countries 
constitute the program—The Ski Chase (Austrian), 
Son Of Mongolia, Song Of China, Thunder Over 
Mexico, Kimiko (Japanese), and Lac Aux Dames. 


The Ski Chase is the best available ski picture, but 
its language value is slight. Son Of Mongolia is sug- 
gestive of life in Mongolia and is worth showing to 
some audiences in spite of its insignificant theme and 
weak direction. In this picture such trappings of in- 
dustrial civilization as a portable victrola, a bicycle, and 
an automobile appear among tents, camels, and sheep. 
Song Of China is not typical of Chinese cinema since 
the film is an old silent picture from Ch'na cut down 
and synchronized in America. However, the story is 
fairly interesting and all the cast are genuine Chinese. 
Thunder Over Mexico (available in 16mm_ sound as 
well as in 35mm) is a dramatic study of the hard lot 


(Concluded on page 606) 






































Within the Reach of Every School 





The International Library of Visual Aids offers every school a Student Membership Plan with 


a complete two-year educational program of the world’s finest general education films. Equip- 





ment includes the Victor Sound-on-Film Projector—which remains in the permanent possession 
of the school and can be used for other films (silent and sound), or for public address work, 


phonograph-record reproduction, ete. The Victor-Ilva Plan is Self-Supperting — no down pay- 






ments required, no necessity for benefit picture shows or expenditures of regular school funds. 


Every program specially planned for both child and adult education. 





Wide Scope of Film Subjects Interests All Ages 





Especially produced to fit general school curriculums with the proper balance of education, 
human interest material, adventure, drama and the grandeurs of nature. One full assembly- 
period program a month is supplied for each of nine school months for two years. Some of the 
films featured will be — ‘The Oldest Civilization,” “Conquest of Fear,” “The Celtic People,” 
“Volcanoes,” “Jungle Life,” “Monsters of the Deep,” “Windows of the Pacific,” “Lumbering,” 


“Landing of the Pilgrims,” “Story of Transportation and Travel,” ete. 





Available only to Victor ILVA Memberships 





Never before have schools received such special consideration in the preparation of suitable 
films that will give students the intelligent background generalization so necessary for later 


specialization. Only through the Victor-Ilva Membership Plan is this complete Visual Educa- 





tional Program available. Write today for full information on how Your Schoel can become 





a Victor-Ilva Member. 
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ANIMATOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 


Davenport , lowa, Chicago 
New York City, Los Angeles 
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Moments in Washington’s Life -- In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 
By EMMA GOLDEN, Fort Hays Kansas State College 


BECAUSE of low cost and high educational value, line-drawing lantern slides are enjoying wide favor in schools 
There is hardly a subject in the curriculum but can benefit by their use. Etched glass slides can be made by 
pupils as well as teachers by means of special crayons, pencils, and color washes easily available. 

The six pictures on this page, projected on the screen as traced slides, will prompt live discussion by the class: 
(1) The neat and simple house where Washington was born, February 22, 1732 (2) The familiar cherry-tree 
story on truth-telling (3) Washington appointed a surveyor by Lord Fairfax (4) Dark days at Valley Forge 

(5) Commander - in - Chief 
eee , who became the First Presi- 
dent and “Father of his 
Country”. (6) Washing- 
ton’s beautiful home life 
with his wife, Martha Cus- 
tis Washington. 

The simplest type of 
hand-made slide is made by 
drawing or tracing on finely 
finished etched glass with 
ordinary medium lead pen- 
cil. Color, by special cray- 
ons or inks, enhance the 
slides greatly. Fine effects 
are obtained by blending 
with Keystone crayons. 


About one third inch mar- 

N> : 
j . gin should be left all around 
P the slide. The slide is read- 


ily cleaned with soap or 
ae : washing powder to receive 
a new picture. 
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~ MAKES TEACHING 
SO EASY AND THOROUGH 


HE teacher who uses a Balopticon appreciates the efficacy of modern 
still projection teaching. 
She knows that it is remarkably simple to arouse the students’ interest 
and hold their attention with appropriate pictures. She has discovered 
how readily these pictures stimulate the imagination and how perman- 
ently they impress facts upon the students’ minds. 
And at the end of the year the standings of the entire class have been 
improved, and the students have gained more knowledge because of 
their work with the Balopticon. 
Write for Catalog E 11 which describes Balopticons for every lantern 
slide or opaque object projection purpose. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 688 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








Above, Model B Balopticon for 
lantern slide projection. 


Below, Model BDT, the same 
as model B but with a con- [? mM 
venient tilting base. a I i w QO 
















WE MAKE OUR OWN GLASS TO 
INSURE STANDARDIZED PRODUCTION 


FOR YOUR GLASSES, INSIST ON Bal 
ORTHOGON LENSES AND B & L FRAMES 
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The Educational Screen 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 





The Laboratory Sheet As An Aid To The School Journey 


THE SCHOOL journey, or field trip, has been de- 

fined as “a school exercise designed to provide com- 
plete sensory experiences relative to such phenomena as 
cannot be brought into the classroom.”’ Since the school 
journey is a school exercise, it should be as definitely 
planned as any other type of school exercise ; and since 
it is designed to provide complete sensory experiences, 
it must be looked upon as a laboratory exercise. There- 
fore, a laboratory sheet should be provided (1) to give 
definite directions to the pupils so that they may work 
independently, (2) to give opportunity for them to 
make specific records, and (3) to permit them to sub- 
mit a written report of the laboratory work done. 

The laboratory sheet which follows, entitled “Field 
Trip to The Newspaper Office,” is submitted as an 
illustration of one type of laboratory record which has 
proved very satisfactory in actual class work. While 
this sheet is notiall-inclusive, it does consider the major 
items to be observed while on the trip through the 
plant. It is designed to trace step by step, and process 








Educational F'ilms 


FINE ARTS SERIES — SOCIAL STUDIES 
NATURAL SCIENCE 


Sculpture, etching, drypoint, wood carving, silversmith- 
ing, spinning and weaving, medal making, land trans- 
portation, physiography, botany, zoology, and physiology. 


SOUND-SILENT; 35MM.-16MM.; SALE - RENT 
Write for Film Catalogue 


HARVARD FILM SERVICE 


The Biological Laboratories, Harvard University 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 




















for |[HEWES- GOTHAM| "KNOWN 


Welding 2 ws 1 


Safety 
CEMENT 


where 
MOVIES 


are shown" 


NITRATE 


Technicolor 
Films 











Safety Grade (non-flamable) $1.25 Pint 
Regular Grade $1.00 Pint 


HEWES-GOTHAM CoO. 


520 W. 47th, N. Y. C. 
SOLD BY DEALERS 











by process, the course of a news item from the time it 
arrives in the office until it is in the hands of the reader 
on the street or in the home. The sensory experiences 
thus presented in orderly fashion will result in a coher- 
ent mental picture which can be readily recalled when 
the occasion demands. 

It will be noted that the sheet provides for the re- 
cording of actual facts, and in addition calls for the 
study of certain things to gain understandings and 
appreciations of the printing business. 


Field Trip to the Newspaper Office 


Everyday Science Class. Name...... ; a. 

Only one class period is available for this field trip. We 
must be back on the campus for the next class. Make your 
observations quickly, accurately and purposefully. Secure the 
data and make your own record while at the plant. Deter- 
mine to make the trip a worth-while one for you 

Make the following observations and record your conclu 
sions as indicated. 


1. The name of the.. Daily newspaper is 


2. ane editor 1$..<.... ; ni 5G drm sD 68 


3. The paper is published (morning) (evening) (morning 


y 


and evening) for (6) (7) days per week...... 
4. The paper employs. persons. It has.... 
5. The circulation is: Total........... ; Town 

Seer ban. .....5.650: Mailing 


6. Source of news items: 


Teletypewriter 
7. What purpose is served by the Teletypewriter ?. 


9. How operated?......... 
Study the Advertising Mats 


Linotype Machines 
10. Number.......... Why called “Linotype”? ssa Siri 
ll. Note such things as: Slugs, keyboard, metal pot, metal 
for slugs, gas fires, distributing bars. List some other 
parts Of The MACHINE... . oo... ccecccicccaceccas 


Type Setting Room 

13. Note such things as: Make up of the page, the number 
of columns to the page, how the ads, cuts, and printed 
materials are put into the page; how the type is held 
in place; size of type; kinds of materials in page. Any 
other emer... <..ccs. 


Press Room 
14. State the composition of the Matrix 'erer 
15. How is the type page used in making the matrix? 


— a 





~ i 
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The Chinese Had 
a Word-- 


We Have the 
Pictures for It! 


“One picture is worth ten 
thousand words,’ wrote 
the sage of old Cathay. 
He had the right idea 
about education and en- 
tertainment. It is our idea 
too, with these pictures to 
back it up . 


STRANGER THAN FICTION; GOING 
PLACES; YOU CAN'T GET AWAY 
WITH IT; OSWALD CARTOONS; 
MEANY MINY MOE CARTOONS; 
MENTONE SHORTS; SERIALS; 
UNIVERSAL NEWSREELS 


And These Features 
With Many Others, 


SHOW BOAT; MY MAN GODFREY; 
THREE KIDS AND A QUEEN 


Let Us Tell You More! 
Write .. . Phone 


NON-THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center 
CIRCLE 7-7100 


STILLFILM JUNIOR 











35 MM. DOUBLE FRAME, FILMS 
for S.V.E. & ARGUS PROJECTORS 
STILLFILM JUNIOR 


—double the size of ordinary strip film 

—double the size picture on the screen 

—descriptive titles precede pictures 
(No Manuals Necessary) 


400 SUBJECTS 


—arranged to coincide with the average course of study. 


GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, NATURE, 
AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, PRIMARY 


Priced from $2.00 per reel 
Send for catalog. 


STILLFILM, Inc. 


4703-05 W. Pico Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 














New York, N. Y. 








Register for 
Free “Exhibitors Bulletin” 


Now Being Issued by the 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


of the Y.M.C.A. 
Distributors of 
Appropriate 
Silent 


and 


Sound 
MOTION PICTURES for 
Educational 
Religious, and 
Community Organizations 


Also Request a Copy of Our 1937 Catalog 


347 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Beyond Bengal 
Black Beauty 

The Big Drive 

Don Quixote 

The Healer 

Hearts of Humanity 
Jane Eyre 

The Hoosier School- 


master 
The Keeper of Bees 


Class Room 


Music Appreciation 
Astronomy 

Physical Science 

Art 

World and its People 
Insects 

Reading and Poetry 





A Few of Our Fine 
16 mm 


Talking Feature Films 


The Girl of the Lim- 
berlost 


Last Days of Pompeii 
Little Men 

Matto Grasso 

Silent Enemy 

This is America 

The Viking 

William Tell 
Wandering Jew 


16 mm. Talking Films 


Marine Life 

Birds 

Wild Animals 
Architecture 
Microscopic Creatures 
Botany 

Sports 


Travel and Customs 


Thousands of reels to choose from. 


Send for complete catalog including 
new Spring Supplement. 


TAKE MOVING PICTURES 
of YOUR ACTIVITIES 


Unbelievable but True! 

A Guaranteed 8 mm. Camera for _$ 9,95! 

A Guaranteed 8 mm. Projector for $14.50! 
(Raw Film 60c a roll) 


Not a toy but an honest to goodness Camera 
and projector that will work. 


Representatives Wanted 


We will pay liberal commissions to representatives 
on all or part time to sell these cameras 
and projectors. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP. 


28 E. 8th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Educational Screen 


16. Note the metal pot and pump. Size of kettle........... 
] I I 
Composition of type metal................... 
Temperature of the metal...... 


17. What is done with scrap metal, line, and forms after 


SNR 18 NNN Faia Se cintt, ha -edidiacsia FR ais Hite damae< 
18. Note making of metal forms for the press—trimming 
ee ae 0 ae 
Press Machines 
19. Note construction of the machines—inkers—p‘ates—roll 
ers—rolls of paper—how paper is threaded thru machine 
printing of paper—folding—counting. 
Graphoty pe 
20, Comstruction.. Its Ws6..... ccc ick eedveasccnda 


Addressograph 
21. Construction. How operated? Its use............ 


Summary 


22. On the back of this paper write a summary to trace news 


items from source to the reader. Bring this material to 
class and hand in at the next class hour. 

This laboratory sheet may be used at the next class 
meeting period while a discussion of the trip is under 
consideration. The facts recorded will make it possible 
to clarify many points, amplify the items listed, and 
serve as points of departure for further readings and 
research. The demand for a written summary requires 
the pupil to formulate his concepts into clear-cut, pre- 
cise statements. 

With this sheet as a pattern, similar sheets may easily 
be constructed by teachers for trips to other places. 
The items to be included in such sheets will be 
determined with relation to the particular place being 
studied. The teacher will, of course, survey the place, 
and if possible, secure the services of some one entirely 
familiar with it to assist in listing the items to be in- 
cluded in the laboratory sheet. Duplicate copies of the 
laboratory sheet can readily be made at little cost by 
means of the hektograph or the mimeograph. 

One will be well repaid for the time and effort spent 
in constructing the laboratory sheet for each school 
journey taken. With the sheet before them, the pupils 
are more likely to look upon the trip as a serious bit of 
school work rather than to consider it a “lark” and a 
release from school obligations. They will see that a 
definite task has been set before them, and will of them 
selves know whether they have really completed the 
assignment made. It serves as a guide and as an obliga- 
tion. After having worked through the sheet, the pupils 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that the assigned 


work has been accurately and thoroughly done. 


° ° 
Foreign Films 

(Concluded from page 60) 

of the peons of Mexico, which reflects in some parts the 
cinematic skill of its director Eisenstein. Aimiko was re- 
viewed inthe January number of EpUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
Lac Aux Dames is a typical French program picture 
and is of interest as a sample of French entertainment 
rather than as a prestige picture such as La Maternelle. 
All six of the films on the International House series 


have English subtitles. 





*Just after the January issue of EpucATIONAL SCREEN went t 
press an arrangement to make The New Gulliver available to 


schools was made. 


RT ee amr ina 
—— 
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Bring The Mountains 
to Young Mahomets 


with PICTUROLS! 


You can't take your classes to 
the 
bring the beauty of snow- 





mountains, but you can 
capped peaks into your class 
rooms with PICTUROLS. Their 


stereopticon pictures make any 


subject more interesting and 





understandable. Thousands of 
PICTUROLS available. Send for 


catalog today! 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK by Ellsworth C. Dent 
Revised to date and fully illustrated. Cloth $1.75, Paper $1.25 Postpaid. Order Now! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Ads 


327 SOUTH LASALLE STREET., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Each view on a PICTUROL 
can be projected by an 
inexpensive light weight 
S.V.E. PROJECTOR onto 
a wall or screen large 
enough to be seen by the 
entire class. 





S.V.E. PICTUROL Projector, Model F. 








SEES ALL-PLAYS ALL 


16MM UNIVERSAL. SOUND PROJECTOR 


ALL YOU WANT IS HERE — Think over the things you want 
most in a 16 MM. Sound Projector. In Universal you will find 
























record-breaking Tone performance and brilliancy in screen image. 
Economy is the boast of every Universal owner. 
OUTSTANDING 
The advanced Universal has _ Finger-tip control instantly ad- FEATURES 
won the approval of leaders in justs amplification for large or iojaiaias 
every field. This ruggedly con- small audiences. Compactly PROJECTOR 
isi i i o i i 750-We yrojector lamp. Brilliant 
structed, precision built projec portable in two carrying cases, © .,150- Watt projector Jamo, Bilien 
tor embodies all the latest fea- it is ready for quick set-up. ere prema: Men tgs ne 5 
a operato 0 -ssary. Z Ss 
sil: 1 ents quickly accessible. For s 
tures. Throws a clear, brilliant Complete, ready to plug in. ye eS 
image to any desired screen Universal is low in first cost, ex- pores om gl EE, 
size and reproduces sound in tremely economical in upkeep ae ee 
life-like, true tone quality. AND EASY ON FILMS. er 
@ Power for large or small groups. 
Phono or Micro; hone outlet. Tone con- 
May Be Purchased on the Universal Budget Payment Plan oo that sever in crevution ts Menai 
SPEAKER 
; Dynamic Type. 12-inch cone. Spé- 
Sen t ry Safety Co nN trol Corp. ai [a haisees soft ‘voles line 
Speaker contained for carrying in am- 
UNIVERSAL SOUND PROJECTOR DIV mane 
s 


Manufacturers of 16mm - 35mm | 
a Seen | © Please send full information and literature on 
« ; your 16 MM. Sound Projector. 
Factory & General Offices, Paramount Building, { NAME 
Allegheny Ave. at 9th St New York City, Sian rete 
Phi-adelphia, Pa New York { ADDRESS 
[ - 
DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES l Crs STATE 
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Only One at This Price! 


Victor 12B Sound-on-Film Animatophone Demonstrator, complete 
with crystal microphone and 50 foot speaker extension cord. 
Fresh from factory check up — new lamps and tubes. 

A Bargain at $275.00. Express Prepaid in U. S. A. 


CARL HOLMES COMPANY 


1101 West 4th St. Davenport, Iowa 








"HUMMINGBIRDS" 
A remarkable nature study, 200 ft., 16 mm., $12.00. 
"FALLING WATERS OF YOSEMITE" 
400 ft., 16 mm., $24.00 
"“SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK" 


All points of interest ; animal life; winter scenes and sports. 
400 ft., 16 mm., $24.00 


Guy D. Haselton, 7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 


Send for illustrated TRAVELETTE booklet 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 
USE RADIO MATS 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 

Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 


Rapi0 -MAT 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN 


MESSAGES 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
White, Amber, Green KE 


Accept no substitute 


@ Ravi0-Mar 











TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of hich school The core of the year’s work in 
physics on 35 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use. review. 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 














@ BETTER |6 MM. SOUND @ 


EDUCATIONAL 


PHYSIOLOGY — BIOLOGY — GEOGRAPHY 
RELIGION — HISTORY — SOCIOLOGY 








also 


FOREIGN FILMS 


FRENCH — GERMAN — RUSSIAN — ITALIAN 
— For Rent, Lease, Sale — 


GARRISON 


FILM DIST. INC. 
730—/7th Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 








TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 


We Place You in the Better Positions. Copyright Booklet “Jlow to Apply 
For a School, etc., etc.” free to members, 50c to non-members. 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., a —— 


Pree ~ ay ROCKY MTT, TEACH CHERS: 
AGENCY 





Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Largest and Most Successfufl Teachers’ Agency in the West 








Oo DDB NUMBER © 
VOLUMES AND SETS 
Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 











The Educational Screen 


Paramount’s New Educational Film 
(Distributed by Bell & Howell) 


The one-reel 16 mm sound picture, The Spirit of 
the Plains, is the first ‘ 
Paramount, in cooperation with authorities in the 


‘educational” to be put out by 
school field. It is technically excellent, is splendidly 
entertaining, and should be tremendously successful in 
auditorium showings for schools and communities. It 
was made expressly for and belongs definitely in the 
non-theatrical field, and that field has few films to com 
pare in quality, vividness and vigor with The Spirit of 
the Plains. 


But the theatrical touch is far more evident than the 
academic influence. As a medium for real teaching, it 
might be classed as informational entertainment, or a 
slightly educational thriller. It is a close-coupled com- 
posite of striking shots from various “classics,” such as 
Covered Wagon and Thundering Herd, with consider- 
able footage from the current theatrical feature, 7he 
Plainsman. It is indeed an exciting capsule of theatri- 
calized western history, shown, sung and shouted at 
nerve-tingling tempo. A vast amount of historical fact 
is there, for anyone who can catch it. It sweeps the 
spectator through the dramatic high spots of sixty years 
in twelve minutes. The sensation is real fun. The 
youngsters will love The Spirit of the Plains and many 
teachers may therefore conclude that it is great “educa 


tion.” 


In using the film as a serious teaching tool, how- 
ever, the problem will be to keep the youngster 
from thinking of “The West” as a seething mass of 
raging Indians, cowboy choruses, singing wagon 
trains, roving buffalo (and a man placidly plowing 
beside them), stampeding cattle, plunging horses, 
incessant human struggle, crackling guns, hurri- 
cane winds and blinding dust. A few dozen slides 
of these splendid shots, studied with reflection, 
then the film, with the students needing only to 
watch and feel, not think and learn—would accom- 


plish something really “educational” 


Now, even if this film falls a bit short of being 
an ideal “educational,” is vastly important as a 
symptom and a promise. For years, teachers and 
others have urged the producers to make available 
the lavish sets and the careful research work on cos 
tumes and other detail now repeatedly found in 
every major feature, for short topical films intended 
for classroom, school auditorium and general non- 
theatrical use. It is highly significant that a great 
theatrical producer has actually made his first 
“educational” — has definitely done something in- 
stead of merely threaten. The Spirit of the Plains may 
be but the first of a long series. And they will be 
successively better. This first effort will be exceedingly 
fruitful in suggestions for improvement. The writer has 
already seen, with immense satisfaction, Paramount’s 
second attempt, of which it will be a pleasure to write 
when the proper release-date comes. 


N. L. G. 
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DESIGNED 
MACHINES ARE 


ORIGINAL AND 
INDEPENDENT 





Characterized Always by 
Advanced Features Exclusive with DeVry 


V E H When You BUY DeVry you may rest assured your Motion Pic- 
I D E ture Equipment has incorporated in its construction Every 
Important Improvement known to the industry — and some 
S U A hitherto unknown to the industry. 
’ . ” We distinguish carefully at the DeVry factory between 
A A Q Important Improvements, and surface changes, such as fancy 
L T yo Ccases and tricky gadgets designed for "Talking Points." 
I A This explains why for 24 years DeVry is the favorite of the 
O R Educational and business worlds in America, and why it is 
now sold in 66 countries. 
N z 
DeVry is happy to consult with you on your talking Motion 
E Picture and Public Address problems. DeVry makes the most 
R complete line for every purpose, and is therefore in the envi- 
able position of being able to recommend the proper equip- 
5 ment, without bias. 




















No Trouble to Answer Questions 


Two New Free Booklets: 


For Teachers: For Business Men: 


"Values of Movies and ‘"'Glorify Your Product" 
Talkies in Education” 





Make Booths F2 and F3 your Head- KE 2 Join The National Conference on Visual 
quarters at NEA in New Orleans. ! Education, Chicago June 21-24, 1937. 
BChicasoJA 
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FREE! 


New 1937 Silent 
and Sound Rental 
FILM LIBRARY! 


Write for your free copy of 
Central’s new 1937 Rental Li- 
brary of Up-to-Date 16mm 
Sound and Silent Pictures. Over 
5,000 reels! America’s finest 
rental library. Write for your 
Free copy now. Also free copy 
of our great new February sale 
book offering hundreds of cam- 
eras, projectors, films, lenses at 
bargain prices. Address: 


CENTRAL Camera Company 


230 South Wabash Avenue, Dept. 52, CHICAGO 

















WANTED 
DISTRIBUTORS 
AND AGENTS 


For 1. STILLFILM 
2. STILLFILM JUNIOR 
3. STILLFILM STRIPS 
THREE EDUCATIONAL FILM LEADERS 
Stillfilm, Inc. 
4703-05 W. Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








The Educational Screen 


Teacher Training Conferences 

The Motion Picture Project of the American Council 
on Education has been promoting a series of teacher 
training conferences and has cooperated in the prepara- 
tion of outlines for such conferences in New York. 
florida and Boston. Through the cooperation of Dr, 
Fannie W. Dunn, a meeting was held January 18 at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for the dis- 
cussion of such topics as: How shall training in visual 
instruction be administered ?, What should be the con- 
tent of such courses?, What personnel is required for 
training in visual instruction?, What in-service train- 
ing should be provided ? 

5 ® 

“A Short Course on the Use of Visual .\ids in the 
Classroom” was given to the science and geography 
teachers of Florida at the newly established School of 
Adult Education of the General Extension Division of 
the University of Florida at Ocala, the week of Feb 
ruary 6-14. The course emphasized these two  sub- 
jects as they require more visual material than many 
other subjects and there is a greater amount of ma- 
terial available in these fields than any other. Three 
Round Table Groups—Elementary School Science and 
Geography, High School Science, Visual Instruction 
in School Administration—met every morning and af- 
ternoon to view the visual material collected for the 
course, and to plan actual classroom programs. .\ dis- 
play of the latest equipment was supplemented by in 
struction in their operation and care. 

Lecturers and instructors were: Bernice Ashburn, 





THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
ASTRONOMY 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
HISTORY 


Eyre,’ "The Healer," "Keeper of the Bees, 
"The Student's Romance." 





“PLEASE NOTE” 


"We are offering for the first time an attractive RENTAL and LEASING plan, by which you may 
have the use of more than 100 EDUCATIONAL subjects. These include a series entitled "OUR 
WORLD IN REVIEW", produced by PATHE News, Inc., and "SECRETS OF NATURE", produced by 
BRITISH INSTRUCTIONAL PICTURES of England.” 





LITERATURE 


Write for our catalogues, listing a great variety of 16 mm. sound-on-film subjects suitable for enter- 
tainment and semi-educational purposes. Cartoons, Travels, Musicals, Adventure and full-length feature 
pictures. Dramatized versions of "The Last of the Mohicans,’ "Black Beauty," "Little Men," ‘Jane 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster," "Harmony Lane," and 


RENTAL AND LEASING RATES ON REQUEST 


WALTER O. GUTLOHMN, Inc., 


AMERICA'S HALL OF FAME 
MARINE LIFE 
MICROSCOPIC STUDIES 
ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 
SPORTS 

HISTORY OF AVIATION 


35 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 











en , 
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The Leica Method of Visual Education 


HETHER you are interested in power development, natural his- 

tory, scientific, mechanical or other subject matter for visual 
educational purposes, you will find it easy and economical to 
use the Leica camera for you can select and produce your own ma- 
terial in whatever manner you desire. The camera uses 35mm. per- 
forated motion picture film, making ‘still pictures, | x I'/. inches 
in size, and its wide range of accessories enables you to photograph 
Pike's Peak as well as a Paramecium, or other microscopical speci- 
men. You can make enlarged paper prints or slides, either film slides 
on 35mm. film or 2 x2 inch glass slides. 
With a Udimo or Umino projector such 
slides can be projected to large propor- 
tions. The Leica method is simple, com- 
pact and precise. 


Write for illustrated literature 
to Dept. C. 


Ee. LEITZ, 





INSTRUCTION IN WELDING .. . An Educa- 
tional Leicaphoto by Leon A. Kreger. 730 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. tT. 








President of the .\ssociation for Visual Instruction in 


Florida; Donald P. Bean, Manager, the University of FOR SALE: motion picture PROJECTOR — Super 
Chicago Press: M. L. Carothers, Office of the State —7 poling» — Type a=" Poe > rey _— 
f és : aye metal portable booth on casters ” wide ” long, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; Colin English, by 79” high. Read sneiiting.. ie » & ’ 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, TVallahas NEWARK MUSEUM. Newark. New Jersey 


see; W. Y. Goette, P. K. Yonge, Laboratory School, 


University of Florida; Charles kK. Hoban, Jr., Amet 








iCz O “| ie) i Ce 1O ; Dex B. ( Riley. Cx 
ican Council on lucation in «. ; i6 MM. SOUND-ON-FILM fer RENT 








‘ral [extensi ivisi University of Florida ; , 
eral Extension Division, niversity O1 = Lists are free — either sound or silent films. 
¢ ¢ Our rates (we honestly believe) are the lowest in the U. S. A. 
— , , . All programs unconditionally guaranteed. 
The Massachusetts Branch of the Department Ol All postage on films — both to and from destination — paid by us. 
™ : 2 ‘ . We are organized for service—not for profit. 
Visual Instruction held its seventh annual Visual Ed May we save you money on your equipment? Try us! 
= 7 » . : . . 2439 AUBURN AVE 
ucation Conference in co-operation with the American THE MANSE LIBRARY CINCINNATI. OHIO 
Council on Education Saturday, February 6, at the 
Boston University School of Education. \t the morn For Making Home-Made Slides 
Ing session Mr. E. C. Dent, Director, Educational Di GLASSIVE—an abrasive for making your own ground 
; a 2 ; q : glass slides from plain cover glass for a fraction of 
partment, RCA Manutactur Ing Company, spoke On a cent each Sée a packenen 
| sae ; ; : CTT ils 71) CELLOSLIDE-—-Eliminates the necessity of writing on 
Recent Developments in Audio-Visual Aids to Lea M- clonn. ‘Faioon tak Seluer thames, ee ee 
ing.” Dr. Georg Roemmert, Founder and Director of (Dealers Wanted — Write for terms) 





TEACHING AIDS SERVICE, Jamaica PLAIN, MASS. 


the Micro-Vivarium at the Chicago World’s Fai 
demonstrated “\Wonders of an Unseen World”. A dis 








cussion of some of the problems arising in the opera 


per pe 16mm. 


tem, by directors of such departments, concluded thy 


morning program. The afternoon meeting was devoted E Tri t e Tr t a 1 n m e nt 


to an exhibit of the organization and services rendered 


tion of a Teaching Aids Department 1 


by the Local, County, State, and National Government FE’ 4 ] 
al Departments, and Educational Foundations with ai 1 ms 
exhibit of their Teaching Aids. 
' Hundreds of titles—both sound and silent 
A Course in School Photography 
A University of California Extension class in School best prints—lowest prices. 
Photography opened in San Francisco Thursday, Jai 


A new catalogue is now available. If you are 
uary 28th. P. Douglas Anderson, Fellow of the Roya 


eager ager hae not already on our list, be sure to write toda 
Photographic society of Great Britain, is conducting Y . - Y 


the course. It consists of a complete outline of the for your free copy. 
use of cameras, study of the practical application of 
the camera to outdoor work, action photography, inter Ea stin l 6mm. Picture Ss 


lor photography, landscape and field photography, th 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


making of lantern and film slides, film developing, con 





tact printing, filters, and other technical features. 
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The Educational Screen 


AMONG THE PRODUCERS Whee the commescial 


/ Pd ? , / 
firms ANMCUNCE Mew products and developments of interest lo the field. 





Eastman Announces Kodaslide Projector 


News comes from Rochester announcing the 
Kodaslide Projector, a new product of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, provided for owners of Kodak 
Retina, Kodak Bantam Special, and other minia- 
ture cameras. Manufactured to precision stand- 
ards, this brilliant new Eastman projector will show 
either full-color Kodachrome transparencies, or 
black-and-white film positives from No. 135 or No. 
828 negatives. For projection, each individual pic- 
ture, properly masked, is mounted in a 2x 2-inch 
glass slide, suitably bound. 


The Kodaslide Projector is strong, solid and ex- 
tremely easy to use. It has an attractive baked 
black-enamel wrinkle finish and dull-nickel operat- 
ing parts. One of the chief features is the so-called 
“douser” method of shifting from picture to pic- 
ture. The 2x2-inch glass slides are inserted in the 
metal gate at the top of the slide holder and are 
gravity-fed by means of the slide-shifting lever at 
the side of the projection head. 


Iliumination is provided by a 200-watt 115-volt 
A cool 


outer surface is accomplished by means of an inner 


lamp with concentrated coil-coil filaments. 


shell which permits an air space on all four sides. 
In addition, natural draft ventilation exhausts the 


A spherical 


heat from the top of the lamp house. 
aluminum - 
coated glass 
reflector is 
located be- 
hind the 
lamp. The 
three - piece 
condenser 
lens unit, 
ample in 
size to give 
uniform 
screen il- 
lumination, 
has in ad- eR 
dition a The Kodaslide Projector in Operation 
disc of heat-absorbing glass to prevent over-heating of 
the slides. The projector comes equipped with a 47,” 
projection lens. Its focal length assures plenty of room 
in front of the projector for spectators. Two knurled 
thumb screws at the front of the projector base provide 
a convenient means of adjusting the height of the light 
beam to the position of the screen. 





Double Frame Stillfilms 


The rapid progress that is being made in the new 
35mm double frame, horizontal, film strips is forcefull; 
brought to the attention of educators by the new catalog 
of films, just published by Stillfilm, Inc. Stilfilm 
Junior, the name by which the new films are known in 
order to differentiate from the well known Stillfilms, 
have been produced for the purpose of giving a much 
larger picture on the screen, under the same conditions, 
than the ordinary 35mm films. Fully explanatory titles 
precede each picture making the use of manuals un- 
necessary. The new catalog lists more than 400 reels 
of Stillfilm Junior, the prices of which are well within 
the range of the smallest school system. Stillfilm Junior 
can be projected in a fully lighted classroom when the 
new ‘Transbrill’ screen is used—a blessing to those who 
have no means of darkening the room. A sample of the 
new film and a catalog, will be sent upon request to 
Stillfilm, Inc., 4703 West Pico Blvd., Los \ngeles, Calif. 


Leica Offers New Camera 

A new tool for the maker of educational photo- 
graphs, either for use as paper prints, glass slides, 
or film slides is the Leica camera Model G equipped 
with the new, fast Leitz Xenon f:1.5 lens. With 
this lens and camera the photographer should be 
master of practically any exposure situation, for 
whether the day is bright or dull, the action fast 
or slow, this lens and camera combination is said to 
be equal to anv problem. 

The Leica camera is ideally suited for making 
natural color pictures by means of Kodachrome 
film. The results are sparkling, lifelike and faith- 
ful to the color inherent in the original scene. There 
are so many times when the average black and 
white rendition of a scene fails to portray its true 
beauty and worth that the use of color for visual 
educational pictures is sometimes made mandatory 
by the subject matter. 

Kodachrome transparencies bound as 2x2_ inch 
glass slides may easily be projected in all their 
brilliance by means of the Leitz Udimo or Umena pro- 


jector. 


Gutlohn Company Loses President 

It is with sincere regret that we report the recent 
death of Walter O. Gutlohn, President of Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., of New York City. We share with his 
many friends a genuine sense of loss at the passing of 
this genial personality from the 16mm sound field. 

The ideals and policies of Mr. Gutlohn will be carried 
forward under the direction of Mr. Harry A. Kapit, 
Vice-President, associated with Mr. Gutlohn since this 
well-known organization was formed in 1934. 
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To all schools equipped 
to show SOWWD FILMS 


REGISTER NOW to obtain 


industrial educational films 





{7 are available today a number of superior 
sound films portraying the stories of America’s 
great industries. More are in preparation. They 
are strictly educational films—and by selection, 


are ideally suited for school use. 





Modern Talking Picture Service—a national 
organization with distributing points in 26 cities 
—will keep you informed of available subjects. 


| —— a You select the pictures you wish to show. There 
is absolutely no obligation to accept pictures you 
don't want. And the only cost to your school is 
for transportation of the films one way. 

Take advantage of this opportunity to round out 


your film program and enrich your curriculum. 


REGISTER your school by 





























mailing the coupon today! 
OUEA 
s 
s s 
* 
ANY PLACE ANY TIME 
Nee ee ne eS ee I ee ae ee . —a— wee 
1 i ' = + seeieaiinaiainaeais E-2-37 | 
1 MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE : 
950 West 57th Street, Ne -Y 
950 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. : I 
1 NAME ipcsinscincn nar onelc pe tuna ee eceeee headin cea I 
Gentlemen: Please register us as interested in I 
| receiving announcements of your selected in- I 
1 dustrial educational sound films. We are equip- SCHOOL I 
I ped to show these films with a I 
ADDRESS ; 
I 16 mm. machine : 
| (MAKE) — wr roe 
: ; CITY SU oiitiansittians I 
=e 35 mm. machine l 
} MAKE 1 
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The Educational Screen 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


AND BOOKS 


Conducted by Stella Evelyn Myers 





"New Plan" Textbooks from 
The University of Chicago 


Recent years have seen some notable educational 
history in the making at The University of Chicago. 
The already famous “New Plan,” affecting both 
curriculum and method in university teaching, has 
not only startled but stimulated the whole uni- 
versity world. Its beginning of systematic produc- 
tion of educational sound films, in collaboration 
with Erpi, put the University of Chicago conspicu- 
ously in the forefront of the visual education move- 
ment. And now appear the first five of a series of 
textbooks, written expressly for use under the New 
Plan, which make elaborate use of scientifically se- 
lected visual material in their pages and which 
correlate wholly or in part with the films already 
produced. A significant advance, this, toward ac- 
tual integration of the visual idea into education 
where it belongs. 

The five new texts, written by members of the 
faculty, are published by The University of Chi- 
cago Press, with titles, authors and prices as fol- 
low: 


From GALILEO TO CosMic Rays (450 pages) by Har- 
vey Bb. Lemon ($3.00)—A New Look at Physics. 

EXPLORING IN Puysics (150 pages) by Reginald J. 
Stevenson ($1.50)—A New Look on Problems 
in Physics. 
Both books are finely illustrated by line draw- 
ings, diagrams and photographs. Eight corre- 
lated sound films are available for use with the 
above texts. 

Down to Eartu (500 pages) by Carey Croneis and 

William C. Krumbein ($3.75) — An Introduc- 
tion to Geology. 
Richly illustrated by numerous drawings, re- 
productions of models, and 64 full pages of 
photogravures. Six correlated sound films are 
available. 

A MATHEMATICIAN ExXPLAINs (189 pages) by Mayme 
I. Logsdon ($1.75)—A New Type of Textbook 
for Orientation Courses in Mathematics. 
Illustrated with figures, diagrams, formulae, 
and line drawings. 

Hicniicguts or Astronomy (280 pages) by Walter 
Bartky ($2.50)—A Novel Textbook Designed 
to Interest the Beginning Student. 

Illustrated with drawings and Yerkes Observa- 

tory photographs. Available also are four 
sound films (new), four silent films, and eight 
hundred lantern slides (Yerkes). 

The size, format and typography of these books 


are no less noteworthy than the contents. They 


suggest happily the picture books of our younger 
days. They lie open invitingly on lap or desk. 
They would even be delightful stuff for a reader 
stretched out flat on a living-room rug. The type 
is generously large, with black initials marking 
main divisions, and the text dotted judiciously 
with bold face. Such type was once reserved for 
the youngster’s reading page. But, logically enough, 
older eyes can still more fully appreciate reading- 
ease and be healthily benefited thereby. 

The text is written with literary consciousness as 
well as scientific intent, with an understanding of 
the readers as well as of the subjects. The writers 
freed their pens from the tradition that writing 
must be heavy to be authoritative. The average 
student mind can properly enjoy picturesque pre- 
sentation nor be blamed for seizing more eagerly 
upon vividness than upon mere stolid truth.  Lit- 
erary skill is evident also in the ingenious repeti- 
tion—that all-important aid and assurance to learn- 
ing—so deftly done as to invigorate and not annoy. 
Repetition can be achieved, and hitherto generally 
has been, by “re-reading” which usually is healthily 
resented by normal young minds. but repetition 
gained by reading straight ahead, each repetition 
phrased as a novel and welcome reminder instead 
of a deadly “review”, will win studentdom without 
a struggle. These repetitions, recognized as such 
by the reader, merely build confidence in the per- 
manence of his own growing knowledge. Those 
not recognized were needed. 

Wide adoptions of these texts, already made in 
other universities, colleges and junior colleges, 
show clearly that their value is not confined to 
“New Plan” instruction. Rather they both point 
and lead the way toward the better educational 
procedure inevitably coming. Effective teaching 
must enhance mental appeal by every means, peda- 
gogical, psychological, typographical and pictorial. 
These new Chicago texts look definitely in that 
direction. Mm. Bes Ge, 


New Home Library Publications 


The National Home Library Foundation, \Washing- 
ton, D. C., has announced plans for the distribution of 
a million copies of new books of special interest to ed- 
ucators, to be made available at 25 cents per volume. 
Distribution of these books, published on a non-profit 
basis, will begin immediately to all sections of the 
country. Titles have been approved by an advisory 
board of sixty-six of the most distinguished names in 
the arts and sciences. The Foundation will extend 
special discounts to educators on all quantity orders. 











——————H ~. 
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List of titles now available are: Horace Mann: His 
Ideas and Ideals, by Joy Elmer Morgan, which in 
cludes Horace Mann’s famous Lecture on Education, 
and his Letter to School Children, hitherto inaccessible 
to teachers; The Odyssey of Homer, translated by 
Samuel Butler; Democracy in Denmark, by Josephine 
Goldmark and Mrs. Louis D. Brandeis, describing the 
development of the splendid Folk High Schools and 
the spread of the cooperative movement as factors in 
Denmark’s economic recovery; The Long Road, by 
Arthur E. Morgan, with an introduction by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher ; Jefferson, Corporations and the Con 
stitution, by Dr. Charles A. Beard. 

How to Use THE EpucatioNaL Sounp FILM, by M. 
R. Brunstetter. 175 pp. Illustrated. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press (1937). $2.00. 

This book is a notable contribution to a relatively 
recent problem in visual instruction that greatly 
needs clarifying—the use of the “sound film” in 
teaching. At the outset the author recognizes 
frankly that the last word cannot yet be said on so 
new a teaching tool, that “the efficient use of the 
sound film must necessarily be a process of 
experimentation and evolution”. 

While Dr. Brunstetter is obviously intent upon 
proving outstanding values in the sound film, he 
guards carefully against the absurd supposition that 
other visual aids are now obsolete. Likewise, he 
emphasizes properly and frequently how vitally im- 
portant is the teacher. “The film medium needs the 
teacher quite as much as the teacher needs the film. 

and by the time a teacher has properly pre- 
pared a film lesson, it is more difficult than teach- 
ing from the book but makes for better teaching.” 

With a sense of balance thus assured, the author 
gives in a half dozen chapters pertinent and helpful 
information on the unique characteristics of sound 
films, teaching purposes served by them, the neces 
sity for a careful integration with the work in 
hand, for introduction of the film at its exact time 
and place, and its varying functions in introducing, 
illuminating, and reviewing a subject. Ample warnings 
against misuse are given. Two valuable \ppendices 
and a full index round out this impressive volume. 

Some difficulties may still remain in readers’ 
minds, and naturally, in so recent a phenomenon 
as the sound film. The author’s proof that sound 
film is as flexible as silent for adaptation to ciffer- 
ent grade levels, for review and repetition, for in 
terjected comment by teacher, for permitting pupil 
concentration on special points—is not wholly con 
vincing. He admits distraction of attention, and real 
values in running the film without the sound. He 
suggests how to keep the sound from making trouble. 

On the whole, the book is an excellent summary and 
trenchant discussion of the art of teaching with “films”, 
but presented as if it applied only to “sound films”. 
Most of its dicta were determined long ago by silent 
films. What gives an air of newness is the constant 
assertion that “sound films” do all these things. Perhaps 
better add “So do silent films”, and then go on to em- 
phasize at greater length the particular things for which 
the educational sound film is and will be unquestionably 
unique and incomparable. 
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A PARADE OF ANCIENT ANIMALS, by Harold O. Whit- 
nall, Professor of Geology, Colgate University. 
136 pages (Illustrated). Publisher, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. Price, $2.00. 

A delightful little book, in which a college professor 
succeeds in presenting, to a very special audience, se- 
lected bits of real science in a form beautifully calcu- 
lated to enthrall and instruct that audience. Here are 
136 pages of joyous reading for the youngsters. If the 
grown-ups are loath to admit they enjoy it equally, 
they have a perfect alibi. They want it “for reading 
aloud to the children,” and there could be nothing bet- 
ter for the purpose. The fundamentals of the geologic 
\ge of Reptiles and of biologic evolution are all here, 
stripped sufficiently of learned technicalities to stand 
forth as elementary concepts easily within reach of the 
young minds and inevitably interesting to them. 

The deft appeal to youthful thinking, the captivating 
simplicity of style, the engaging manner of narration 
are all evident from the very start. Even the heading 
of the first chapter is magical—“Do Not Skip This”— 
and Professor Whitnall begins: “In this book we are 
going on a long journey. We are going far back to a 
time when the world was young and strange animals 
tramped over the land and swam the sea and soared in 
the air . . . but before we begin our stories we must 
have a short talk about a number of things.” Ingeniously 
simple language then makes clear the great age of the 
earth, the meaning of evolution as “the great process 
of growth and improvement,” and “as we read about 
the strange animals we shall see pictures of them. Of 
course, such pictures could not have been made while 
these animals lived, since there were no men at the 
time. . . . How then do we know what the animals 
looked like? I shall try to tell you.” He succeeds. 
Vividly and accurately is explained how all our knowl- 
edge of these animals has come from their bones ; how 
study of these fossil remains can give nearly all the 
facts the artist needs for drawing a true picture; and 
how these animals were finally replaced by those 
we know today. “Now let us go back in fancy 
through those millions of years and see what some of 
the ancient animals looked like.”” And so ends three- 
pave-long chapter I, “Do Not Skip This.” They won't. 

Twenty-six chapters follow, of fascinating descrip- 
tion of a score of ancient animals in their native 
environments, done in felicitous phrase and with 
a vocabulary over 90% pure Anglo-Saxon. - Neces- 
sary difficulties are not dodged. “As it often hap- 
pens in life, there were some who seemed to prosper 
beyond all others. Such were the big amphibians 
called Eryops (Er’-y-ops). Don’t be afraid of this 
new name. We shall have many worse ones. After 
you get used to them, they are just as easy to re- 
member as rhinocerous, hippopotamus, alligator, 
and others that you already know.” Twenty full 
page plates, and many line drawings, beautifully 
executed by H. C. Millard, a former student in 
Whitnall courses, supply the vivid visualization in- 
timately blended with the text which is needed to 
make concepts clear and unforgettable. At the 
close of the book there is a hint of other books to 
come ina similar vein. There should be. N. L. G. 
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HERE THEY ARE 


FILMS 


Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Eastin 16 mm. Pictures (6) 
(Rental Library) Davenport. Ia. 
(See advertisement on page 71) 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


(2, 5) 


(1, 4) 


Erpi Picture Consultants Inc. 

250 W. 50th St., New York City 
(See advertisements on pages 28, 73) 
Films, Inc, (5) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 

19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
925 N. W. 19th St., Portland, Ore. 


Garrison Film Distributors Inc. (3,6) 
730 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 68) 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (5) 

35 W. 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 70) 


Harvard Film Service (3, 6) 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge Mass. 


(See advertisement on page 64) 


Guy D, Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. (1, 4) 
(See advertisement on page 68) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 66) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 
130 W. 46th St.. New York City 


The Manse Library (4, 5) 
2439 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
{See advertisement on page 71) 
Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 

228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 65) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc, 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3, 6) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 


(Sée advertisement on page 65) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 4) 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (6) 
2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 36) 


Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Central Camera Co. (6) 
230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 70) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N, Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 

330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


General Films Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc, (3, 6) 


1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 69) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 66) 
International Projector Corp. 
90 Gold St., New York City 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Motion Picture Screen & 
Accessories Co. (3, 6) 
524 W. 26th St., New York City 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5) 
Camden, N, J. 
(See advertisement on pages 54-55) 

S. O. S. Corporation (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
Sunny Schick, National Brokers (3. 6) 

407 W. Wash. Blvd., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Sound System, Inc. (2, 5) 
Allegheny Ave. at Ninth St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 67) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 61) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 33) 


(3, 6) 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Motion Picture Screen & Accessories Co. 
524 W. 26th St., New York City 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 

510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 

Eastman Educational Slides 
Johnson Co. Bank Bldg., 
Iowa City, Ia. 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings 





The Educational Screen 





A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III, 
(See advertisement on page 66) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 34) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc, 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 68) 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 67) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 37) 
Stillfilm, Inc, 
4307 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal 
(See advertisements on pages 65, 70) 
Visual Education Service 
470 Stuart St.. Boston, Mass. 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 68) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
ST EREOSCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 69) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 34) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 63) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
E, Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St.. New York City 
(See advertisement on page 71) 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 
(See advertisement on page 67) 
Spencer Lens Co, 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 37) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 

silent. 

indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 

sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 


(2 











under other headings, 75c each. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 
Proceedings of the New 
Orleans Meeting—to be 
concluded in April issue. 





(Leica Photograph by Anton F. Baumann) 














THE DEVRY LINE 







The Theatre Projector 


Designed for Sound from the Ground up! 
Streamlined—Dust Proof—Fewer Parts— 
Lower Costs-—Either Low or High In- 
tensity Arcs. 
Lens. 


Code FMZRU 


New DeVry “‘Brillante’’ 


DEVRY 16mm. 





Code SMKAW 


DeVry lémm. Socket Intermit- 


tent Sound Projector 


The Sprocket Inter- 
mittent (left). 
Greatest advance in 
l6mm. projection 
in a decade. Incor- 
porates the rotary 
sprocket intermit- 
tent used in all the- 
atre machines, for 
the claw movement 
used in all other 
16mm. projectors. 
Also — exclusive — 
Double Exciter 
Lamps. Amplifier 
in separate case for 
Public Address, 750 
to 1000 Watt lamp. 
Many other supe- 
rior innovations. 


DeVry Manufacturers the Most Complete Line of Motion Picture Equipment in the Wor} 


DEVRY 35mm. 


Accommodates 2000 ft. 
Mechanisms, 1000 Watt Mazda Lamps. 


set on table or stand. 





SOUND PROJECTORS 














Code ABAJK 
The Portable With 
2000 Ft. Magazine 


Identical with the famous DeVry 
“ESF”’ Portable — except larger 
case and magazine to accommo- 
date the 2000 ft. reel. 










i \ 
Code XNORA 
The Semi-Portable 


Reels. Full Theatre 
Can be 
DeVry ‘Brillante’ Lens. 


Code ABAJO 
The Portable “ESF” 


The original DeVry Sound Projector—the favo 
ite 35mm. Sound units in the Schools and Bus. 
ness Firms of America, and now used in & 
countries of the wor!d. 


DEVRY SOUND 


SOUND PROJECTORS 
CAMERA 
The DeVry - 


Challenger 
(left) 

The claw (mul- 
tiple) move- 
ment at its best. 
Lower in cost, 
it incorporates 
all the exclusive 
features of the 
Sprocket Inter- 
mittent Projec- 
tor—except the 
Sprocket Inter- 
mittent, 














Code RODER 
DeVry Sound Camera 





Code MKORA 


DeVry l6mm. “Challenger” 
Sound Projector 


New DeVry “Brillante” Lens 








All DeVry Sound Projectors run Silent films as well. All DeVry Sound Units 
may be purchased first as Silent Projectors and sound added later. 











DEVRY SILENT 





Code LOMOZ 


The DeVry 35mm. “A” 


Newsreel Camera. 





HERMAN A. DEVRY, INC. 


Cable HERMDEVRY 


We urge all of our friends to attend the National Conference on Visual Education, Chicago, June 21-24, 1937 


The most famous an 


100 feet daylight loading. F3.5 lens. Micrometer mount fits all lenses. Powerful 
double counterbalanced spring of finest Swedish Steel. Used by leading explorers 


and News Reel men 
The DeVry “No. 60 
except smaller size : 
as black and white. 
against buckling. 


Send for Free Illustrated Circulars on any of the above Items 


MOVIE CAMERAS 


d widely used 35mm. “Automatic”—with new 24 speed. Holds 


” 16mm. camera is almost identical with the 35mm. camera. 


ind lighter weight. Holds 100 ft., and takes color film as well 
Accurate exposure chart on front of case. Reel gauge assures 





For 35mm Projectors 
40 to 50% More Illumination 
New Used in Balaban and Katz Theatré, 


Chicago 











